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FOREWORD 



The partition of Punjab along with partition of India 1947 
proved to be a unique event in the history of modem India as it was 
accompanied by the forced mass migration of over ten million people, 




One of the significant perspectives of partition of Punjab 
was the creation of Pakistan and division of the Sikhs who were 
recognised as third important coitudii^ te^ ©^net Missicm Man 
(vide article 18). How the Sikhs reacted to various British Plans fot 
transfer of power has been the subject of study of this book. 

Dr. Kirpal Singh has psfliis td bring fresh record from 
Public Record Office, London which have been used for the first 
time in this monograph. Earlier his book entitled Partition of Punjab 
was published by the University in 1972 and its revised edition in 
t9Wi^ His %0dk deak wKh %e formutaddn of lotion PliErn, itisi 
ftftplementation, the mass migration and its impact. 

I hope this book will be useful for the students, researchers 
■as^H as forthe pubUc in general. 

Punjabi Uii^c^ay* S.S.BOPARAI 
Patmla. Vice Chancellor 




of about half a million people. 
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The Department of Development of Punjabi Language has 

Development. The Department envisaged a plan to involve the eminent 
scholars to produce source materials in different subjects. The Sikhs 
and Transfer of Power' is a valtiabfe i)opk written by Dr. Kirpal Singh 
during his tenure of fellowship in thieiira^rsity. If portrays the dreadful 
holocaust and unprecedented massacre during the partition of Indian 
sub-continent in 1947. The responce of Sikhs to various proposals 
Pilit^ Qf it€ Biii^'h Clovt. fm iht transfer of pow^^ ftmm Ih^ 
main subject of study in this book. I hope this book will be welcomed 
by those who are interested in the history of those fateful days of 
pariiA of Pito^^^ 

The book in the present form presents fresh perspective on 
the theme. I hope it wiU be wdcomed by 911 wliQ so^ interested in 
Sikh histoiy. 

Hepmrnent of Language J)eye%m^t OBykl^jy^m^^^ 
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PREFACE 



The partition oflndian sub-continent in 1947 ciieating Pakistan 
and 6ee India resulted in the division of Punjab. This event shall ever 
remain a watershed in the history of the land of five rivers. The 
bifurcation of Punjab was followed by unprecedented massacre of 
about half a million people, abduction of women and children on a 
very large scale, unprooting of about ten million people on both sides 
of the border resulting in enforced migration or exchange of population. 
The Sikhs suffered the most in this holocaust and the on-set of freedom 



The Sikhs occupied a position of unique importance in the 
Punjab before 1947. According to the Cabinet Mission Proposals, 
they had been recognised as third community in India for the purpose 
of transfer of power. It was stated, "we think that for these purposes, 
it is sufficient to recognise only three main communities in India- 
General, Muslims and Sikhs,the general community including all 
persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs". (Para 1 8c). In a memorandum 
to Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942,the Sikhs had demanded that the Punjab 
Ije divided along the river Ravi,as boundary Ime.That demand was 
partially fulfiUed by the Radcliffe Award in 1947,It is 
,therefore,significant to study in detail the Sikh response to various 
proposals and plans of the British Govt, for the transfer of power.ThiS 
forms the main subject of study in this book. 

The subject The Sikhs and Transfer of Power ' has been 
Qccupying my mind ever since I started research work on the 
"Partition of Punjab" in fee fifties of last centuary. For half a centuiyj 
worked on various aspebts of pfotldticm of IHm^^ 
followin^books: 

•2. Shahidian (an accountailt of cdiniotjnal li^ We$t l^ab) 
(1964) (Punjabi) 

3. PatMon of Punjab (English) 1972,1989 (2nd ed.) 

4. w^c^Bmmmt^ 




lem downcast and humbled. 
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5. Punjab Da Batwara te Sikh Neta (Punjabi) (1 997) 

6. Sikhan De Pakistan Vichon Niklan Di Gaa//ia (Punjabi) (2001) 

During the course of my intensive research in this area, 1 
visited En^md thrice in tm^yWMmxi Ties^flm Wpmi& 
financed by Punjab Government and I spent six months there to 
collected the historical material The second was sponsored by Indian 

* 'Council of Historical Research , New Delhi and British Council and I 
spent three months there.Third time, I visited England through the 
courtesy of my nephew S.Hardeep Singh, who had by then established 
Ws biisiness in London. He paid all the expenses and also made my 
pleasant and comfortable, for which I am grateful to him. It was 
during this two months' stay in London that I consulted the records 
lying in the Public Records Office, London and examined Cabinet 

-Mfj^^^ii^^^^^ and Private Papers of Sir 

Stafford Cripps etc. I was able to take notes and bring some photo 
copies which have been used for the first time in this book, for that 
my thanks are done to Public Record office London. ' 

It is my pleasant duty to thank S. S. S. Boparai, IAS (Retd.) 
Vice-Chancellor, Punjabi University, Patiala who gave me fellowship 
^or writing this 1>o6k atli! also spared his valuable time to write the 
foreword. I am also indebted to former Vice-Chancellor, GnruNanak 
Dev University, Amritsar, Dr. Harbhajan Singh Soch, who encouraged 
me to pursue research on this topic. I was a fellow of Guru Nanak 

''Dev Uhiver^'wHen I visited England in 1998. 1 am grateful to Pro£ 
Prithipal Singh Kapur, Former Pro- Vice-Chancellor ,Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar who spared time to go through the entire typed 

' sc^? arra g^ve several valuable suggestions. 

My thanks are also due to Dr. Dhanwant Kaur, Director, 
Punjabi Development Department, Punjabi University, Patiala for her 
iinsfinted co-operation and the Publication Bureau of the Punjabi 
University, Patiala for taking pains while printing and publication of 



this book. 
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The last independent and sovereign ruler of India was 
Mahim^stiiajftl^^ who ruled overihe vast empire 

extending from the river Sutlej to Khyber pass in the north west of 
Indian sub-continent.He consolidated Punjab by conqiiering the old 
Mughal provinces of Lahore and MuRan, as also, the Kashmir and 
Peshawer, Sarkars of the Kabul province.The Sikh States of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, and Farid kot had accepted his suzerainty before 1809. 
He was however, prevented by the British to rule over the cis Sutlej 



theBritish and Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The Pi3!^ab Udder Maharaja Ranjit ^hgb offers pageants of 

military exploits which every Punjabi can feel proud of It presents 
unique picture how the Maharaja had countered and stopped the on- 
going invasions from north western frontier of the coraitry. The 
turbulent areas of the north western frontier province were effectively 
subdued and a line of defence was organised to hold these territories. 
The Sikhs erected a bulwark of defence against foreign aggressions 
vMih had l^m a>iMiiafimg past hundred years. A iHew 
record was created in the history of military exploits. The conquest 
of Tibet, the abode of siiow, was atteinpted for the first time during 
this period. An hazm*duous campaign was undertaken during the reign 
of Maharaja Sher Singh ( 1 84 1- 1 843 AD), the son of Maharaja Rimjit 
Singh by his feudatory Raja Gulab Singh and his General Zorawar 
Singh. The areas of the Leh and Ladakh which have been described 
as «The>EiM^^ to Lahore Dtirbar. 

The British had long been following an aggressive policy 
towards the Sikh kingdom durmg his life time and even after the 
dfiafli of Mahara}a Ranjit Singh in AD. MaforG Gtonicbael 
Singh wrote regarding the first Anglo-Sikh war, " I am neither of the 
opinipxx that the Sikfa^ ni^de unprovokjejd attack not have ^cted 



of Amritsar in 1 809 AD made the river Sut 
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towards them with great forbearance".' J D Cunningham stated, "Yet 
fiuther inquiry will show that the policy pursued by the English 
ib^ai$elves for several years was not m i^ity to enstire pacific 
i^Iatic»)S and they cannot thereforee, be held wholly blameless for a 
war which they expected and deprecated, and which they icnew could 
only tend to their own aggrandizement".^ 

The political intrigue of Raja Gulab Singh and treacheiy of 
Tej Singh and Lai Singh in the battlefield led to the debacle of Khalsa 
army in the first Anglo Sikh War (1845-1846). It was the bloodiest 

fought the war against the Sikhs has paid rich tributes to the bravery 
of the Sikhs.He wrote " Policy prevented my publically recording 
sentiments of the splendid gallantry of a fallen foe and I declare were 
it not from a conviction that my country's good required the sacrifice, 
I could have w^tto have witnessed thefearfiil slaughter of so devntied 
abody'*\ 

ikS&t the t^siniiiia^ df wso' treaties #e 
Lahore Darbar, on different dates. Agreement concluded between the 
British Government and the Lahore Darbar on 16th December, 1846 
hai |Bsr*el#vi&^ which stated;** The provisions of this 
CTIp^ement shall have effect during the minority of his Highness 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, and shall cease and terminate on his Highness 
attaining the fiill age of 16 years or so, the 4th September of year 
||^% lilil%sMl be competent to the Governor General to cause the 
arrangement to cease at any period prior to the coming of age of his 
Highness at which the Governor General and Lahore Darbar may be 
i^atisfied whii theiti^Q^^ of^^ltlS^ 

Mahanys^^^^^ 

AixHit annexation offm^^ to the British territory by Lord 
Dalhousie m 1849, Major e^#M,'lell writes " That was not true 
conquest- it was a breach of 1iu^£/:« wehad ecoi^ueied the^ t^ 
under our tutelage.'* * ^ 

It vie^ ofttie^ele^^diift d^tiise of Ihi A^piitentby thelEN^I^ 

1. Camiichael Smyth, the Reigning Family of Lahore, P. XXI. 

2. Cunninghain J JC^^ Himiy c^ihe Sikhs, Oxford Univosit^ 1918, p« 287. 

3. <Edr details seei^li^^^ 

Singh Orient Longman 1963, p. 18-19. 
A Cunmng|)ani J.D. History of SiJdis, p. 408. 
5. TsmMiSkM 
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Government onI>S6^iKer M^IM^ demanding 

that Punjab should be restored to the Sikhs, as the British had taken it. 
After hundred years in 1947 transfer of power took place in the sub- 
cSitaffi <yf MHi fUe biggest eveiit^ftiie imxmimym^ 
birth to Pakistan. How the Sikhs responded to this ^gEjlficaGat an4 
grave situation is a subject of absorbing interest 

Magna Carta of Pakistan was the Lahoie K^IMoii of 1 940. 
In their Lahore Session of 23rd March 1940 the All India Muslim 
Lea]|ue passed the foUowinj; resolution which is synonymous to 



"While approving and endorsing the action taken by the 
Council and the Worlqn]|Cg]i^nit|)^ of the All India Muslim 
league, as indicaM M 1H^|^^ dssM ifie 27(h 
I August, 1 7th and 1 8th Seplfflklw and 22nd October 1 939 

and 3rd of February 1 940 on the constitutional issue, this 
session of the All India Muslim League emphatically 
I reiterates that the scheme of federation embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1 935, is totally unsuited to, and 
unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and 
is altogether titeacceptable to Muslim India. 
"It further records its emphatic view that while the 
declarations dated 1 8th October 1 939 made by the Viceroy 
oil bdbalf bf His Majesty's Government is reassuring in so 
far as it declares that the policy and plan on which the 
Govt, of India Act, 1935 is based, will be reconsidered in 
^Cthsultation with the various parties, interests and 
communities in India. Muslims of India will not be satisfied 
. unless the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered do 
novo and Aat no revised plan would be acas^^Aaiiaii^ 
Muslims Vinl^m Hk t$ fi^ps^d Miti fhe|t apj^oval mi 
consent" 



ofthe All India Muslim League that no constitutional plan 
would be workable in this country or acceptable to the 
Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic 
principles,viz. that geographically contiguous unit are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, 
with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a 
majon^ as in the North- Western and East^ zoMi of 
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India, should be grouped to constitute Independent States' 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 

, "This session further authorises the working Committee 
to frame a scheme of Constitution in acordance with these 
basic principles,providing for the assurilpfioii finally by 
the respective regions of all powers such as defence, 
, . external affairs, communication,customs and such other 
matters as may be necessary/** 
It was clear from, the wording of the resolution that Pakistan 
or Muslim Sovereign state would be established after g^rouping the 
Muslim majority provinces. Punjab was one of the Mnslim majority 
provinces of the British India. So it was proposed to be included in 
the would be Muslim state. The Sikhs considered Punjab to be their 
homeland where the greatest number of Sikhs lived and Sikhs had 
very bitter memories of the Islamic rule. 

Therefore, Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, a minister in the Unionist 
Government of the British Punjab and a veteran Sikh Leader (died in 
1941) was the first Sikli leader to condemn Pakistan scheme. The 
Khalsa Nationalist Party of which he was the leader passed the 
resolution within a week after passing of the Pakistan Resolution. "... 
the Muslim League has created a situation which may seen a parting 
of ways for the Sikhs and Muslims ... It would be the height of 
audacity for anyone to imagine that the Sikhs would tolerate for a 
single day the undivided communal Raj of any community in the Pimjsri) 
which is not only their homeland but also their holy land'."^ 

^ Pakistan Resolutin indicated the growing communal awarenes 
ainang life Muslims. The right of communal representation gpmted 
to them in 1909 and extended to other communities in 1919 gave rise 
to communal consciousness and subsequent conflict. The Punjab 
msz key province for fee sdotte^ til^ i^^&^te^ because 
it had a threefold communal problem viz. Muslims,Hindus and Sikhs, 
whereas the rest of India had only a Hindu Muslim problem.The 
Muslims constituted ai«ibtf57 per cent according to the Census Report 
of 1940 had apparently very narrow majority over the Sikhs and 
Hindus.That made the communal problem acute between Muslims 
andNon Muslims. Sir Malcobn Darling wroli: ^^ilSi^^ oommi^ 




and so 




6. Indian Annual Register, Vol. 1, 1 940,pp.3 11-12 

7. Indian Annual Register^ 1941,ypl.l, p.357. 
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Introduction 



It is dangerous bec^u^e of tb© JPlWy^ab's.virile hot headed people and 
'tomplicated because? iWiPe TOd and not less obstinate party the 
Sikhs who were more closely knit together than either Hindus or 
Muslinis,fiercer too and prouder and more a dynamic they never forget 
it was jfrom them we conquered Punjab"* 

The Unionist Party was a conglomerate of feudal interest of 
Punjab, represented by landlOBls and rich zamidars of all communites. 
They aimed at some secolaf arrangement which suited their interests 
The Unionist Party had been ruling ever since the introduction of 
legislature in Punjab viz. since 1 92 1 . Sir Fazal-i-Hussain the founder 
of Unionist party firmly believed that any communal approach to 
political tangle in Punjab was likely to disintegrate the Unionist Party 
which was based on economic programme and mutual co-operation 
of all communties,'' It was on this account that he refused to accept 
^fl^^^stion of Jinnah, President of Mus;lim League to join MQSilte 
League in 1936'^ Sir Fazal-i-Hussaini's successor Sir Sikander who 
had been the Punjab Premier from 1937-42 ( he died in 1942) joined 
iA^Wsa^tje&pij^m 1937. Despite his joining Muslim League he was 
against Pakistan. He disliked the idea of Pakistan and irreverently called 
it "Jinnahistan" as he was convinced that Pakistan would mean 
feasssacre iri'Purij^^^^^ stated in the Punjab Legislature Assemble on 
March II, 1941, "We do not ask for that freedom where there may 
be Muslim Raj here and Hindu Raj elsewhere. I have said it so before 
and I repeat it once again here on the floor of House."^^ Subsequently, 
he was so much disgusted with the policy of Muslim League that he 
asserted it in the Punjab Assembly, "Let us above all show to the rest 
^f^e world that we in Puhjafe St^d united and will not broojc 
interference from whatever quarter it may be attempted. Then and 
then alone we will be able to tell meddling busy bodies from outside 
hands off the Punjab.'^ Later on Sir Sikander resigned from the Muslim 
League working caarlflfiittee before his death in 1 942.'^ 

The western part of the British Punjab was dominated by the 
MusUms and the eastern pail by Hindu Jats.The Sikhs were mostly 
in lhecMtral punjab. TTie fbur main c&nms df Sikh population were 

8. Malcolm Darling At Freedom's Door London, 1949, p.XII. 

9. Azam Hussain. Fazal-i-Hussaini, Bombay, 1946, page 945. 

10. Mohammed Noman, Muslims India, Allahabad 1944, p.330. 

11 . Penderal Mocoi, Z)m</e and Quit, London. 1 966 p,20. 

12. Punjab Legidative Assedble ^bsMes daM I4» 1941. 
li. Ibid 

14 JChaliq-u-zaman. Pathways of Pakistan, 
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The Sikhs and Transfer of Power (1942-1947) 



Ludhiana and Auiritsar in British Punjab and Faridkot and Patiala among 
llie Punjab States. Though they were onfy 13 per cent of the total 
population of Punjab yet they wielded tremendous influence. In the 
central districts, they were the biggest landowners. In the Lahore 
Divistion^ the Sikhs paid 46% of the total land ^evenue*^ The Jat Sikhs 
from the central districts of Punjab were mainly responsible for 
developing the canal colonies of Lyalpur and Montgomery. Malcolm 
Dadiiigliiiill^ l^p^ Femmts 'tyal^mr is llie ddi#tier 

of Central Punjab as Shahpur is in the north and the west and its 
influence is felt accordingly. From Amritsar alone over 1 ,00,000 have 
migrated to Bs^. fiidian mmy much more 

number's as compared to their population. It has been significantly 
remarked, "The Sikhs have won Punjab the eavied title of the Soldiers' 
Land and they alone can ctflii^^ mm^ iSL\3^?sk 
against the foreign aggressors, the tide of which has run its course 
for several hundred years before the birth of the Khalsa"^^ 

yit lloBert Needham I£:.S. Secieteiy Hi iJiei Iki&fd 
Asiatic Society, and at one time Assistant to the Political Agent, Punjab, 
writing in 1859 AD at page 24 pf LINGUISTIC and ORIENIAL 
ESSAYS, observes: " By a n^ tihihce, by the fency of a great nKta^ 
by a fatality of circumstances, as writer found himself after a lapse of 
seven years apin among a people whom he loved so well and in a 
pbsitioh to study Ute charaetef of the residents and visit the great 
cities of the rich tract which lies between the rivers Chenab and Beas, 
the original Sikh land, the cradle of the Sikh &ith and the nursery of 
tifie chivalry of the followers of fie (Sums**. According to Robert 
Needham Cust the proper name by which this land OiC^ to Ihi^^^^ 
is the Sikh Land or the Land of Babai Nsinak^^ 



17. m 
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C3iapt€ar-2 



to 1$42 tiie World War took a significant turn. Prime Minister, 
Churchill stated in the House of Commons, "The violent irruption of 
Japan upon East Asia, the withdrawal of United States Fleet to the 
American Coast, the sinking of "Prince of Wales" and "The Repulse", 
the loss of Malaya and the surrender of Smippore and many other 
circumstances of the time left us for the moment without any assured 
means of defending India from the invasions of Japan. We had lost 
command of Bay of Bengal and indeed to a large extent of Indian 
Ocean. Whether the province of Madras and Bengal would be pillaged 
and ravaged by the Japanese at that time seemed to be hanging in 
Ibiilmce and the question i^ihdly sri^ poignant force how 
l^est to rally all Indian elements to the defence of their native land^ ^ 

The exigencies of war created a demand in Britain and United 
S^ileslbrcl^^ pdSxsy%9m&s^h. The Atk^c Charter 

which had been agreed to by Britain and USA had a clause supporting 
"sovereign right and self government". President Roosevelt of USA 
a^Mieiffiltt#^^ed iffii^vasaff)^ l^^kfved that tt was 

not meant for India. The continuous pressure from United States, a 
weak position at home and drastic military reverses in the far East 
tn£UleC3biirchilI <Sijgmw it^^m^ apoUtical tisi^te#^)i^ 
days after the fall of Rangoon, capital of Burma (now Meyanmar) it 
was decided that Lord of Privy Seal, Sir Stafford Cripps would visit 



Richard Stafford Cripps had a brilliant student career at 
IJWnchester and Oxford.^ l^er he MJP. (Labour) froin Bristol 

East. Between 1940 and 1 942 he was Ambassador in Moscow where 
he biecape fam(^^^ his lucid intelligence^ He was told that he 
^yjp^^ a£te^ the end of 

1 . W. Churchiirs speech, 6th March 1 942, Parliament Debates, Vol.434ipapS 663. 

2. Liberty or Death, Patric French, London, 1997, p.139-140. 

3. iW. 



the Viceroy of India on 10th March 1 942 that " his lawyer friend had 
said, Cripps was " first rate and most moderate when it comes to 
sejttiiijag a oiu: of opiuii^ i$ precise]^ he is tida]^ 
# do now'"*. 

Draft declaration 

Following was the Draft Declaration approve<J by the British 
Government and issued by Sir Stafford Cripps in India: 

"^MsMalesty^s^t^ 

^. . .r, expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfilment 
; , of the promises made in regard to the future of India, 

steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
► rG i,,, possible realisation of self goveniment The 0^^^ 
^, f - ereation of i ifiiSf^^itatei TO Wlte iM cdrtstfttto at 
, I Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and the 
other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate 
in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs." 
"His Majesty's Government therefore, makes the fpUpwing 
declaration": 

^ .^ai) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps be 
taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, 
an elected body charged with the task of framing a new 
Constitution for India. 
, b) Provision shall be made a^set oytMow^fprthepar^ 

of the Indian states it! the consffiEulionHfnaW 
, ..e) His Majesty*s Government undertakes to accept and 
taiplenient forthy^j^^ tte Gjp|iTtiJutigQ.,^p .Jfcime4. subject 
Otjlyto: 

i tlie right of any province ofMritish India na* is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made 
for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 
, I,. With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, 
, ^ His Majesty's Government will be prepared to agree upon 
a new constitution, giving them the same ftiU status aiS 
Indian Union, and arrived a| by a prpcedur& pns^ 
that here laid down. 



4. mP. Vol. 1, p.403. 
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it) "^m^^gpAng of a Treaty which shall H^tlafed 
between His Majesty's Government and the 
constitution-making body. This Treaty will cover all 
necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands; 
it will make provision in acordance with the 
liliiieir^iidiigs given by ffi^ 

the protection of racial and religious minorities, but 
^ , will not impose any restriction on the power of the 

• to the oth^r member states of the British 

Q>nimoiiwealth.Whetherornot an Indian State elects 
to adhere to the Constitutioiij tti^^^^^ 
• ' negotiate a revision of its "Treaty arrangements" , 
so far as this may be required jn the new situation* 

d) ' the Gdnsfitution making body shal! lie composed of as 

follows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in tiie principal 
communities agree upon ^omie Other form before the end 
of hostilities. 

"Immediately upon the resuh being known of the provincial 
elections which will be necesary at the end of hostilities, the entire 
membership of the lower Houses of the Provincial Legislature shall, 
as a single electoral college proceed to the election of the 
constitution making body by the system of proportional 
reresentation. This new body shall be in number about one-tenth 
of the etectoral college." 

"Indian states shall be invited to appoint representatives in 
the same proportion to their total population as in the case 

the same powers as the British Indian members. 

e) During the critical period which now faces India and until 
T ' 1^i?mS^'150^^ etft l^'^iiitti^d Hfe Majesty's 

Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for and 
retain control and direction of the defence of India as a 
part of their world war effort, but tfie task of organising 
to the full the military, moral and material resources of 
' , r India must be the responsibility of the Govt of India 
with the co-operation of the people of India. His Majesty's 
government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
participatipn ofthe leaders of the prihqipal sections of the 
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Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Com- 
monwealth and of the United Nations. Thus the^ will be 
enaMed to gh^ ai^t^ lAp 
discharge of a task which fe aild €^^ifia} the 
future freedom of India."^ 
The Draft Declaration gave the right to l9ie provinces of 
British India to secede from Centre and acquire the "Same full status 
as Indian Union", According to Prof . R. Coupland, who was on the 
staff of the Cripps Mission in bidta, the non^acceding provfSibnsSa 
the Draft Declaration were really meant to dissuade Muslim League 
from pursuing Pakstan policy. It was argued that Muslim League 
wanted for every Muslim majority province a right of separation so 
that it mi^t have deterring effect on Hindu tmjmty in the Centre and 
not actual separation.*^ But this line of argument proved wrong in the 
long run because this non-acceding provision proved an incentive to 
Muslim League to ^pims lieir lita]^Bld for Pakistan rather than to 
leave it. In fact this amounted to the recognition of the principle of 
partition of India which Muslim League had been pressing for. 
Acd^Fiii^ to Maulam ^^Ttie ilpt givm to the Provinces to opt 
out meant opening the door to separation". Sir Stafford Cripps himself 
subsequently admitted that "this offer' contemplated that if two major 
commtntities could iidt rea6h d^^mmm "km ^ in^t lei^iriie^ 
necessary to divide India between them.'^Lumby has rightly pointed 
out that non-acceding provision for a province in the Draft Declaration 
%p^!bli# Tecognition of the strength of tibe^iemand oi^sO^^^ 
a Jilftg iStfept its ultimate realisation."' 

The Draft Declaration in a way gave Muslim League the 
sul^tance for Pakistan. Sir Staflfoid Giipps subsequently stated that 
it had Ihe efifect of encouragement to all parties in India to look for an 
early realisation of their freedom either by the path of unitary Central 
Government or the other path which envisaged possible division.^" 
Despite that, the Muslim League rejected the Cripps offer on the ground 
that "right of non -accession to the Union has been conceded but the 
method and procedure laid down are such as to negati vate the proposed 

5. Select Documents on Partition of Punjab,Kirpal Singh , Delhi 1991, pp.2-3.. 

6. Prof R. Coupland, The Cripps Mission, Oxford University Press, 1942,p. 35. 

7. Maulana Ab^ i^on AasKt^ Jn4iawifisFiiMdom.(}dsBit Laqj^ian, 1959, 82 

9. E.W.R.Lumby, Transfer of Power in India, iMl^^SMdl^ 

10. Parliament Debates, Hansard, Vol.438. 
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object. In the draft proposal no procedure has been laid down as to 
how the verdict of the provinces was to be obtained in favour of or 
ggaiiiM aeeesslon to^e one OniiM.'^ 

With regard to non-acceding of provinces as provided in the 
Draft Declaration, the Congress did not indicate any firm policy. On 

asBceptance before hand of the novel principles of non-accession for 
a province was a severe blow to the concept of Indian unity and an 
apple of discord likely to geitf^egrt^iisgrtro^ 
the other hand in the same resolution it also recognised the right of 
the provinces to secede from the Centre by stating that the Congress 
committee "cannot think ih tefms of the people of any 

territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared and 
establi3hed will."" This pplicy of npn-coraipulsiQn of the provinces 
eacoiuaged the separatist tendencies and 
:^p|g|hiened their demand for Pakistan. 

The Draft Declaration issued by Sir Stafford Cripps proved 
to be one of the great landmarks in the history of the Punjab. One of 
its main features was tQ gli^^^l^t M province to secede from the 
Centre and "with such non-acceding provinces should they so desire" 
were to be given new Constitution "giving them fte same full status 
as Indian Union".^^ This greatly alarmed the Sikhs in the Punjab because 
it meant that Punjab being a Muslim majority province could secede 
from the Centre and could acquire the same status as that of the 
,^dian Union. In that case, the Sil^ mdttielftidus^^w^ 
to perpetual Muslim domination. 

Therefore, Master Tara Singh, Baldev Singh, Ujjal Singh and 
Sir Jc^dia Singh met Sir Stafford Cripps on 27ih March, 1942, 
They discussed with him the "possibility of having some redistribution 
of provmcial powers between the eastern and western Punjab in order 
^imvmmU fm^m in ^vtS^ tte l^i^ i;^^^ have the di^l^ 
voice as an effective balancing force between Hindu and Muslims. 
With regard to the protection of minorities, Sir Stafford emphasised 

12. lU^hmcm oif^e working Committee of the Indian National Congress dated 
Afm 2, im,Ibid.. p.525 

13. R.Coupland, Report on Constibutional Problem in India, Part II, p.334. 
X4. The Transfer of Power 1942-47, Vol.I, 

Majes^'s Stationery 0£Sce, London, 1970, Documents No.396, p.496. 
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the importance of the Siklis and argued that if they join Indian Union 
the Congress would have to satisfy them and they" might entail the 
sub-division ofthe Ptojab iiito two prbV^^ within the 

province of the Punjab of a semi-autonomous district of the Sikhs on 
the Soviet Model.'"^ He also assured that in case of Treaty beinjg 
negotiated "contempo-raneously with framing of the consfltatticai|, we 
diQuld biB able to insist on the insertion of minority protection cliSi^l^ 
iB^aeGi^^dance with the defmitioaset out iti the doQument" 

Again, the deputation of file Akalis m€*Sir Stafford on 3 1st 
March, I942.They handed over the memorandum to him and 
expressed the view that "they would like a special area in which 
vote could be taken to decide whether they should join the first or 
second union."*^ ' " 



TTie memorandum begins "after giving careful consideration 
to the proposals which have now been published from the point of 
view of India's integrity and the Sikhs position, we find them 
unacceptable be(^lils^:'^|l)'Si^i^^ and strenghening 

the integrity of India, provision has been made for separation of 
provinces and constituion of Pakistan (2) and, the cause of Sikhs 

It was argued in the Memorandum "Why should a province 
that fails to secure a three-fifth majority of its legislature, in which a 



and given the benefit of a bare majority. In fairness this right should 
have been conceded to corainunities who are in a permanent minority 
in the legislayre: liVfiy sttlSliliR^ the populdticrti ofmy mk^ opposed 
to separation be given the ri^t to record its verdict and to forni x 
autonomous unit?."^^ 

"We are sure you know that Piirijab proper extended upto the 
banks of the Jhelum, excluding Jhang and Multan districts and the 
trans-Jhelum area was added by the conquest by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and retained by the British for adminstrative convenience. 
It would be altogether unjust to allow the extraneous traos-Jhelum 
population, which Qxdy accidejitally c?une intp the province, to 

15. Ibid., p. 496 

16. Ibid., p. 496. 

n. Transfer of Power 1942-47, Vol.1, Document No. 496, p.80. 

18, Ibid 

191' Ti?»nsfcr of Power, Volt DacroemtNo. IW p. 582 
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ddnSinate the future of Punjab proper."*® 

With regard to right to separation granted to the provinces, it 
was stated there "they (the Sikhs) ai:e strongly ogposed to the 
vMsadtm of Mia nite ifwo or tt^ rival dtMnoiiSdiRi dr sovereign 
states as is contemplated in the British proposals. They feel that such 
a step would lead to a stage of perpetual strife and civil war in the 
country. If the object is to give self-determination to the province, in 
the matter of accession to the "Union of India", rigjit to stand out and 
break the unity of India should not be exercised by bare majority but 
by atleast 65% of the Indian members present at tiie meeting of the 
Provicial Assembly where the resolution is comid^ad. A plebiscite on 
the issue of accession is certain to lead to inter-communal riots of the 
most serious character and magnitude and should in no case be resorted 

The memorandum advocated the partition of the British 
Punjab; "The Sikhs, therefore, feel that they cannot attain their 

Punjab is redistributed into two provinces with river Ravi forming 
the bounda^ between them. The population of the Puiyab is so 

predominently Mush'm and two eastern Divisions of Ambala and 
JuUundur are predominently non-Muslim, The three central Districts 
olj^mlfesan ©mtiasp^r aiiiE^^ fiave a baltte^ populatio. If a 
new provice of a contiguous area of two Divisions of Ambala and 
Jullundur plus three districts of Lahore, Gurdaspur and Amritsar is 
carried out, it will have a population wiUi non-Muslims forming 
63% and Muslims 37%/« 

The Draft Declaration issued by Sir Stafford Cripps had a 
great impact on the politics of Punjab in general and position of the 
Sikhs in particular. It would be seen that the demand of the Sikhs for 
bifucation of the Punjab with the river Ravi as the boundary with 
districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Lahore has been partially fulfilled 
by^Redcliffe Award in 1947. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akli leader had stressed the idea of 
partition of the Punjab in his letter to Sir Stafford Cripps dated 1st 

20. Ibid., p. 5i2, 

21. Ibid.,p.S%l5. 

22. Signed copy of the letter of Master Tara Singh preserved in the Sikhs History 
^irn^ PqiiuliQeQl^ iC^ Amri^« f ie No. 11115. 
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The Sikhs and Transfer of Power (1942-1947) 



Dear Sir l^aoBord Cripps, 

I am very much obliged for the sweet words you used in 
iy)preciating the services of the Sikhs in your speech delivered in the 
|$ouse of commons.on 28.4. 1 942. But sweet words, however, pleasing 
md tasteful they may be, eomMSiS^lflf^l^ 
something substantial. 

I am sorry to notice the following passage in your speech, 
**We have, however in the past given undertaJdng to these minorities, 
but in none of these cases, other than that of the Muslims, could 
these promises be dealt with by such a device as non-accession. The 
minorities are not sufBii^iiS9i% lidcalised or self-contained emi in ^ 
case of the Sikhs to make that possible, assuming that upon other 
grounds it will be desirable." I thought that I had convinced you at 
Deid#it^i:%mM giveSfldiss^te^^ dividingiie 
present Punjab in two parts and giving right of non-accession to each 
part. The Sikhs and the Hindus do not want to go out of India, why 
shoidtAeii^-Miislim^m^ 

be forced to go out of India against their wishes, simply because the 
overwhlming Muslim majority of the Western and Southern Punjab 
Iflces «c?%4\^ ttieifa ^§ Why shcftaa^panitiM be put 

upon secession from India. One could understand if it was decided 
that those who liked to go out of India can do so with the consent of 
the minority in that province, provided the minority is a fairiy large 
one. But it is an astounding thing to say that those in overwhelming 
majority in a part of provinces can take with them the majority of the 
oflier part simply because the combination of "flie^e two parts stffi 
leaves them in majority as a whole. 

"You seem to be inclined to concede that the Sikhs deserve 
protection of the above said nature on 'other grounds' but it was not 
possible. This is not right. You caimot refuse to give a child half a loaf 
of bread on the ground that he cannot digest the full loaf. The Sikhs 
certainly cannot dominate in any decently large portion of the country 
hence they do not deiiiaiii tarifte Itiit a big province mudi 
bigger than many of the existing provinces, in area, population and 
wealth can certainly be carved out in which the Sikhs are dominated 
tyy i»> sbig^e c€mimim%. We do not want d^om^i^m ll^^eabniiyl 
have it. This does not mean that we should not be given protection 
which we can have. If you can separate provinces from India for the 
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HSlien we the Sil^ representatives talked to you on ^is subject at 

Delhi, we got the impression that you were feeling the force of our 
£a]gimient^ You told us of course that you could not commit but that 
otBT alliums was such as could be consider^ by ^e Cabinet But 
in your speech in the Parliament, you ignored ourargum^aljtogefi^ 
Jbis leaves the Sikhs forlorn and dejected, 
^ r.i, . j^g^y youlaiowfliat it is being talked eveiywhwe amoA^ 
the Sikhs that they are between two fires. They are to have 
JAPANISTAN in case of defeat and PARISIAN in case of victory. 
You can well imagine the impact that HiSs Hame of mind can have 
upon the Sikhs mms^ X^pm^ to you, consult your colleagues and 
give us some cheering assurance to raise our morale. Assure us that 
we shall not be thrown to the mercy of those who are disowning the 
MOTHERLANDl?^^ 

In his press statement published on December 2, 1942, 
Master Tara Singh advocated the partition of the Punjab into two 
provinces, one predominating populated by flie Hindu and the Sikhs 
and the other by the Muslims. He quoted the example of Orissa, Bihar 
and Sindh which had been created separate units without in anyway 

Sir Herbert Emerson former Governor of Punjab (from 1 933- 
1938) wrote to the secretary of State for India in reactions to the 
Cripps prop^s lii^ lii^ 3id Mi»eb 1941.7tie letter was 
ckculated among the members of War Cabinet Committee. He wrote, 
"to take Punjab for instance, the province I know best I would almost 
Ci^tainly contract out 1^ assumption would be tnaide % 
Bon-rMuslims. There is no suggestion in the declaration about the 
trsmsfer of population or adjustment of boundaries. The province is 
^irrevocable unit. The immediate eon by the Sii&woold be 
tll&t,'&ey are doomed forever to Muslim rule".^^ 

In the end,the perception of transfer of population and 
adjustment of boundariies proved correct. Commenting on the proposal, 
SirB.Glancy, the Governor of Punjab wrote to Marques of Linlithgow, 
Viceroy ifi.lus letter dated April 14, 1941 Trom the offset the Sikh 
ccmmninify were very seriously perturbed by potentially fissiparous 
nature of War Cabmet. The Sikhs were outspokenly apprehensive 
lest Punjab should decline to accede to the All-India Confederacy and 

23. Select Documents on Partition of Punjab, Kirpal Singh, Delhi 1991, p. 10 
(Documention 4) 

24. The Tribune dated December 2, 1942. • 
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^}|0ii|i imrr off the whole province into the utter d^i^aiess of 
lhs0Lh^^y regarded themselves as being in danger, of ev^las^g 
5ttbj6ctio^ to w and tyrannical Muhammadan Raj**,.^ 

Again Sir B.Glancy, wrote to the Viceroy in his personal and 
private letter dated May 1, 1942 "as you are well aware, the practical 
objections to Khalistan are even greater than those which lie in the 
path dfP^kistan. Apart from upheavel that would be caused by tearing 
out a large section of territory from the vitals of provincial body 
politics, it is worth remembering that there is not a single district in 
which the Sikhs command a majority- though there are half a dozen 
Sikh states in the agency, there was only one staii^i'^e Muslim 8166^ 
of Malerkotla where the majority of population were Sikhs."^'' 

OnMarch30,1942, Master TaraSin^met Mr. C.Macl.GOgilvie 
of Ministry 4^^j^e^ Government of India and told hhti #tiit ihe' 
Sqbeine propounded by Sir Stafford, Cripps "was more likely to cause 
eomplete cessation of the war effort than to encourage them (Sikhs) 
to d^ititke^ ^ ^iNB^^^i^ i& W^^^B^^^i^msf ^ «^ 
substantial. It provided 201,000 men in all and out of which 51,000 
were Sikhs,^^ 

The Akali Party had been partiaUy fdllbwing the Congress 

activities.The Congress adopted the attitude of non-cooperation and 
stated a mass movement known as Quit India Movement.So the 
©cri^WTi^ that the Cripps Mission might not 

adversely affect the recruitment of the Sikhs during the war. In order 
to avoid this possibility, the government posted Major J.M.Short as 
Recruitment Officer in the central disfrictis of I*unjab.Major short had 
served the XI Sikh Regiment and retired in 193 1 . He was reemployed 
in 1940 when the Sikh squadron of Central Indian House refused to 
embark for the Middle East. He was successful in restoring the loyalty 
of the Sikh forces.*^" He had influence over the Akalis and he was a ' 
personal friend of Master Tara Singh. He was successful in persuading 
a section of the Akali Leaders to have favourable attitude toward the 
recruitment of the Sikhs. He was able to an understanding 
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culminated in the Sir Sikander-Baldev Singli Pact in June 1942^ 

The Cripps Mission was evidently a failure. No Indian political 
party accepted it. It wa3 denounced by Indian National Congress, 
l^stiim League and oflier political parties. Yet it proved to be a 
significant document.For the first time it gave the right to the provinces 
of British India to secede from Centre and form their ovm Union. It 
brought to reality what previously was considered "flight of 
imagination" belonging to "the Domain of Fancy". It accepted the 
basic principle of Pakistan. According to Brecher "Draft Declaration 
implied acceptance of Pakistan demand by the Brfish**** iSlnce Punjab 
was a Muslim majority province it was likely to secede ft-om centre 
and in that case Sikhs were to be subjects of the Islamic State. It was 
a challenge for entire Sikh people who began to work against Pakistan 
and what was tic^ i@^><n|^ jDhaU^lge W^)^^^^^^ 

■1... .it' 
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Chapter - 3 
THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 
Nominaf ion of Baldev Singh 



The Simla Conference is a landmark. The government of 
India recognised Shiromani Akali Dal, the biggest and the most 
influential political party of the Sikhs and representative body of the 
i^tire Sikh community- Master Tara Singh was invited as its 
representative to participate in the deliberations along with the leaders 
d#<Eyther political parties of all India stature. 

After the failure of Cripps Mission Lord Wavel, the Viceroy 
of India took initiative to form proposal and to invite all the political 
p^es fin- dtafogue to end the political deadlock. For this n^i^pi^i^ 
he had to work hard. The Secretary of the State for India M. Amei^ 
had his own proposal viz to strengflien the National Defence Coundl 
Mts^M lx)ost \me^^o^Vtimy ii^iiticmed^here thai afterilie 
Q[||l|iS'rKBssion Indian National Congress had started "Quit India 
Movcsmest**. Most of the Congress leaders had courted arrest On the 
^s&m hmd J$pm mm Mii^dl^gmi^ fi^^^ra of &id^ ^fyyell 
therefore, wanted to mobilise the defence of the country by including 
the Indian leaders to join the Central Government. Lord Wavell felt 
Ib^his own vie^ wonldltave beitter cfamces of accepliiioe%6^li^ 




if he wrote chiefly to Churchill who was the Prime Minister in England. 



COn^ce Indians of the change of heart. 

The Viceroy's jgroppsal was discussed in the British Cabinet 
mi it was felt that as p^Vitciroy 's own propostf lb safinraon Corrfeieirce 
of political leaders was matter that called for personal discussion with 
the Viceroy. As such Lord Wavel reached London on 23rd March, 
2^ Churchill gave his conmient for calling a conference of Indian 
J^liep en 31st may.' Wavell returned to India on the 4th June.^ 

Lord Wavell in a broadcast on 14fh June said^ *'to ease the 
present political situation and to advance India toward bar gc^ of 

1. Patrick French, Liberty or Death, p. 198. 

2. VP Menon, Tmisfer of Power, QrUnt Lcnpopn, 1993, p4JBI. 
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fiiU government", it was his intention to hold a political conference in 
Simla on 25th June. For this conference he wouldUe fii^Wg twenty 
one leaders including Premiers of the provincial governments or persons 
v^ho had held office of Premier in the provinces administered by 
So^ir^^ft^^l^ df the Congress Party and Deputy Leaiir 

Muslim League in the Central Assembly, the leaders of the Congress 
and the League in Council of the State, the leaders of the Congress 

Assembly, Gandhiji and Jinnah as the recognised leaders of two main 
political parties and one representative each of the Sikhs and Scheduled 
ca^t 'Die ptnpose'^^ffie wduM be to ti^ cmnisel ^mth 

the Viceroy with a view to the formation of a new Executive Council 
vjhipb would be ^ore representor opinion.^ 

June 15 and they decided that those invited by the Vtcemy shoidd 
attend the conference. 

The Conference held its various sessions from 25& Jtme^ 
14th July 1945. The main difference of opinion between two major 
p^ies that Mr. M A Jinnah President All India Muslim Le^e 
asserted during the deliberations of the conference tMf %e MliSttin 
League was the sole repressentative of the Muslims of India and it 
could only propose names of the Muslfan members of Executive Council 
of the \^ceroy. This claim was contested by the Congress Presideiit 
Maulana Abul KalamAzad,Khan Sahib Premier of N.W.F.Province and 
Sri Khi^Ifayatiaj^ of Punjab. The members of 

the diffen^ poMcal partites expressed their views but there was 
difference of opinion between Congress and Muslim Leaguejri^^dii^ 
selection of members for the Viceroy's Executive Council 

^ The Viceroy, therefore, suggested that all parties represented 
m'4&e conference would send to him by specified date the lists of 
persons whom they like to be included in the Executive Council. "We 
would consider them and possibly add some names of our own and 
tiy to produce a list which would be Bi^i0SM^ all concerned." He 
would ask that list should contain more names than the number of 
seats in Council likely to be available for one party. He would like not 
less &an ei^ or nor more than twiit^Jiines from Congress and 
Muslim League four, from scheduled castes and other parties including 
Sikhs should send three names each. He made it clear that these 
mmheas ii^ml^l6 *^pis^:mbSaa^m only and ?sj^im3^^&£$^ 
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submitted would be in addition/ 

1%e^^V!ca^^ «^ lists sent to him wduM be 

kept secret and before he put first proposals to the conference, he 
would consult the party leaders. Master Tara Singh suggested that if 
lie fiiiat p^^ general elections 

after which the Viceroy might try again.^ 

Regarding the proposal of Viceroy to recoganise his Executive 
<2duncil giving more power tb the Indian Mii; liasl^^ Siosg^ 
approved the proposal in general, but he added ^'eii^^flibi^rwod^^ 
dq)end on the spirit in which they worked, that coming toge&er ttie 
parties mi^t in tfie end drift fiirther apart. The Sikhs did not identify 
themselves with Congress, though so far as Congress favoured India's 
freedom they were in sympathy with it He thought future of Indian army 
needed careful consideration. It had its own history and traditions and the 
ttls^iiHr i^eas'about it might injure people who had served the countiy well..^ 

In the concluding session Master Tara Singh suggested that 
flie differences between the Congress and Muslim leaders should be 
pulio attftration. He was quKe^pq^d to agree to Pakistan, if Jinnah 
^fl^ part would agree to a separate state for the Sikhs. Pakistan 
a^j^%eater danger to the Sikhs than to the other communities.^ 

was the sole representative of Indian Muslims. Khan Sahib the 
Congress Premier of NWFP and Maulana Azad Congress President 
iiMiHlli^gbeen coS^i^ ended onflie 

14th July 1945. The deliberations in the Conference and list of names 
ultimately were used in the formation of Executive Council under the 
^MsStMssioniHari^ 

Government. It would be interesting to study how S. Baldev Singh 
was selected as a Sikh member in the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
in 1946 especially when Master Tara Singji had been accepted arttfe 
leader of the Sikhs in the Simla Conference in 1945. 

Dn Gopal Singh used to publish a Sikh weekly paper entitled 
^liberatof" during 1945 and 1946. In a statement preserved in Oral 
;lBistory Cell, Punjabi University he told the writer that he was present 
in press conference convened by Lord Mountbatten on the 3rd June 
1947 and asked most of the questions relating to the Sikhs. He had 

4. V P Menon, Transfer of Power, p.2 13. ' ' 

5. VP Menon, Transfer of Power, Pages 191 . 

6. V P Menon, Transfer of Power, p, 212. 
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been invited as press correspondent There being a Sikh journalist he 
had been observing the Sikh politics closely during partition days. He 
writes in his "A History of Sikh people", .♦„.tbe Sikhs and scheduled 
castes leader Shivaraj had to submit three names out of which one 
was to be selected by the Viceroy. Master Tara Singh was said to 
have given his own name thriceJ TTiis is confirmed by Lord Wavell ill 
The Viceroy's Journal (July 6, 1945). "Master Tara Singh came to 
inform me that at the instance of his committee he had placed his 
own name at kead^c^ tie Sikh iioittU two naixl^ ivere 

complete duds). This may be awkward since Tara Singh would be 
poor member of the Council"* It appears that there could not be 
unanimity cm^Bly tt^ of lloft Sfia^; Wkmmt^ it 

was a blxmder on the part of Master Tara Singh to suggest his own 
nppL^ thrice. Whein there was no limit on the number of names, he 
iWd ht^ ^vi^ mhm^mmm^^tiis^ name of BW^ev 
Singh who was already a minister in the Unionist Government in 
Punjab as representative of the Akali Legisjative Pajd^/"^ Igporing his 
name v^as a serious m^tiUce. Aboiit 

had a poor opinion as he wrote to H.M. King George VI in his 
communication dated July 19, 1945 while giving the gist of Simla 
Conference - '"Next to him (Premier offifea) sat Master Tara Singh 
an elderly gentleman with white long beard, an ex-school master* 
Like most Sikhs, he is not very clever, nor has the political sei}s$ btit 
he is quite pleasant and well meaning. During the conference 1 fency 
:^ he flirted in turn with the League, the Unionists and the Congress and 
I am not sure that the Congress qpul^ngt \via ep4 ^ 

H 7. A History of Sikh People. Dr. Gopal Singh, New Delhi, 1 973, p.692. 

8. Wavell, Viceroy's Journal edited by Penderal Moon, Oxford University Press, 
1973,p.l52. 

8A. Mai^pik»dthatin 1942 whenBaldev Singh nomiimt^bjy.M 

io joia-^^ibmda' Hyat's ministry he was a memWl^f iNii^c'A^sc^^ 
Party. No other Akali member was willing to join the government as they had 
filled forms of Congress also as Akali Dal has allowed its members to have dual 
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^. ' Singh, 1972, p. 137. Prof. Prithipal Singh Kapur on the basis of his personal 

interview widi late Master Tara Singh asserts that Baldev Singh had been 
el^^tedin 1936|rpi^^baia-Rop 

l«6^r^ liow(^ of 1936 as an Akali candidate 

as wtll as he was snccessfid constiUiendy ia 1946 as an Akali 

candidate. Elections in Punjab /Pi0Mr7*l)y KirpalGw^i^i^ 
Japan, 1981, p. 94 and 117. ^/ ' 
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any rate they included two names on their list in a kind of postscript.'* 
Prior to this communication, Baldev Singh had seen Lord Waveil as 

Singh came to see me. He had two of the Congress ex-Premiers Kher 
of Bombay and Sinha of Bihar stayiny with him. He said Punjab would 

z Sikh and Piiiijafij Musidiiian ill ^ 

i^^iiive Council.^** 

Sir Evan Jenkins who had been on the Viceroy staff and had 
acted as Secretary for reporting v^fri^l)S^^^ 
in 1946. He knew the mind of Lord Wavell regarding Baldev Singh 
and wrote the following, recommending Baldev Singh for Executive 
€iiimG^ his communication dated IS May 1946. 
No. GS, 290: 

I sent Your Exdelleocy a telegram today recommending that 
IfB^dev Singh is taken forthettiti^tti Govt, at the Centre, he should 
have an opportunity of consulting the Premier before any 
announcement is made. I agree that Baldev Singh is probably the best 
choice among the Sikhs for the Executive Council, but his boss will 
be a serious one for his party in the Punjab, and it is wise to remember 
that, however, much the Sikhs may desire to be represented at the 
Centre for purpose of prestige, their heart is really in the Punjab. This 
isiKBtural as they can never be anAll Indiaparty or community. A Sikh 
Member of the Executive Council is largely lost to Punjab politics, 
and during the next few months and possibly in the coming years, 
nitf^i^llffl dii^tad u to keep their 

heads and their tempers. Baldev Singh has developed considerably 
since he took office and being both rich and a member of an 
Agricultural tribe is fti iirt tm^Hy ibdd f^^ilt^ fid'^i^l^ liis^ 
influence. We can find a replacement for him in the Council 
of Ministers, but not a man of anything like the same influence. If tlie 
Sikhs in Punjab are tidhavbig reasonably; any decent Sl^^#d^d 
for the Executive Council, if they are misbehaving no Sikh will be 
able to control them effectively from New Delhi. I know, or used to 
know, a good deal about the Sikhs having served in Sikh Districts fof 
10 years as an Assistant and Deputy Commissioii^>and illilAE fllat 
diis vi^w is likely to prove the right one."" 

w v/eek of June 1 946 Jenkuis again r^rted: "Baldev 

9. mP. Vol. V, p. 1278. 
10. The Viceroy *s Journal, 1^143. 
U. T.O.P. Vol.VD,p.566 
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Singh had a bad time at the Sikh meetmg in Amritsar on 22nd of June 
the following days. The Sikhs decided unanimously that he must 
^ ti^^ your Excellency* a invitatf on to join the Interim Govt. Acccmling 
to Baldev Singh they also decided to elect their representatives for 
Constituent Assembly. On this latter point intelligence reports tell a 
different stoiy and suggest that no final dfecision has yet been taken**.*^ 

Baldev Singh wanted to join the interim Govt, but had certain 
f^scarl^Qiis* Major Short rc^ported in the Cabinet Delegation meeting 
^ on ffie IStS June 1946 ^^B^aev Singh had said that he was willing to 
accept the invitation to serve in the Interim Govt but had to do so 
subject to reservation ... Baldev Singh then raised tiie question what 
his problem would be in respect of election to the Constituent Assembly. 
Would he by joining the Interim Govt./be debarred from taking part in 
these elections." Mr. Abell could not pve satisSau^toiy reply and 
promised to look into this matter. 

Giani Kartar Singh an infleential Akali leader gave his views 
to Major Short regarding Baldev Singh accepting invitation of the 
Viceroy. He stated, "Baldev Singh can only accept the invitation to 
serve on the Interim Govt, if he gives a qualified acceptance. The 
qualification would be something to the effect that as a Sikh he must 
be free to work to have the statement of May 16th modified to meet 

Here Giani Kartar Singh was mistaken. He believed that Baldev 
Singh was being taken into the Interim Government as Akali Dal 
tiomiheebirt imike^oli^^iiSd^fL^ 

nominee and was unable to dictate terms and force the will of his 
community^ Master Tara Singh's as Akali Dal*s nominee had been 

explain, send petitions for certain concessions to be granted to the 
Sikhs. J,M. Short rightly gave Baldev Singh's estimate viz. *'One of 
the pmiciple charges laid against him by other Slldl lilsad^ - that he 
has been bought by ourselves".'^ Therefore Baldev Singh had to fight 
his battle alone. Sant Singh, Chief Mii^sj^erofNabha and Short advised 
hini *'that Baldev Singh must rufi ^mirie distance with present 
Sikh hare to hunt up hounds to run it down seemed to Sant as to me 
obvious".'^ hidirectly, it implies that Bdd^ Siii|^sh033l(lp^ 

12. T.OJl Vol YIt B.1084. ' ^ 
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among the Siti^l^^iip^l^ 
government. 

Both these advisers of Baldev Singh suggested him the 
following plan of action. To silence those Sikhs who attributed Baldev 
Singh's attitude to lust of power and love for British, he must place 
Ms resignation §om Mmistership of Punjab before MasterTara Singh. 
Then he should suggest formation of two sub-committee - one Action 
Committee and another Negotiation Committee - one to let off the 
siteam and other to shut off the steam. In this way he should delay the 

It will not be out of place to trace the circumstances leading to 
the rejection of Master Tara Singh as candidate for the Executive Council 
Gfihe'^ic&k^md^i^^ Baldev Singh with suf^tl of 

the British as representative of the Sikhs in the Executive Council 
. popularly known as Interim Government. It has already been mentioned 



separate names. It has been the policy of Lord Wavel! to consult leaders 
of the major parties while selecting members of the minority community. 

vm'Hom to hiive hamKmious workings ^d^cll. The 
candidature of Tara Singh for the proposed Executive Council was 
rejected by both Mr. M.A. Jinnah, President of Muslim League and 
AifeKifemaAbt^ Prcsid^itofConpess. I^dHi^a^ 

was himself not very much impressed by Master Tara Singh as already 
mentioned British Government wanted some pliable Sikh leader. On 
fhe oihtsr hmid-fitkldev Singh was making every eflfeit to giet himself 
selected as a member of the Executive Council. First he met the Viceroy 
in Bonpibay and impressed him. Sir Evan Jenkins, the Governor of 
Ptfflija% who knew tiie strongly recommended 

Baldev Singh for the membership of the Executive Council. Now the 
British Government began to groom Baldev Singh as a distinct Sikh 
leader so that he may be acceptable to the Sikh community. When 
Cabinet Mission came in India, the representatives of Sikh Communify 
viz Master Tara Singh Giani Kartar Singh and Hamam Singh were 
given separate times on April 5, 1 946 to meet the Cabinet Mission and 
Baldev Singh was alsa'^^v^^iai m^^m MM'%i^ 
day." The Governor of Punjab began to consult Baldev Singh on the 
Sikh affairs, writing to Lord Wavell and intimating him the reaction 
of various eommtthifies with regard to Ciabmetl^ 





17. Ibid. Situlion before the Sikhs - a note by JM SUdll. 

18. T.O.P. Vol. VIL Document Np 56 and 57. 
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Governor of Punjab stated, "I will keep your Excellendy in touch 
with developments. Baldey Singh is expected bacjk from Delhi on 
tli© mQmingof24Ml May and af^ c^Miisulth^gMitiTwin if necessary 
send for some of the Sikh leaders .."^^ 

As advised by Major J.M. Short, Baidev Singh was playing 
a double role viz winning the favour of British Govt, by advising 
and helping them in the Sikh affairs to get himself as a member in 
the Interim Government, o^i the other hand he was working and 
cooperating with the Sikh|eadership to get himself aceepted as a 
Sikh representative. How was frequently quoted with refereftee 
to the Sikh affairs is evident from the following two 
communication of Sir Evan Jenkins, the Governor of Punjab: "Sir 

18 July l9m^^M fM. 

Baidev Singh gives the fdllowmg account o 
nominations: r 

2: ^*^9^liiralF^iiiileBi^ wtim My f , Jflcalis fevoured to^I 
boycott. Congress Sikhs had however, been ordered by High 
Command: (a) to support nominations acceptable to Panth as a 
whole ^fvCb) |9iQI^ ^ to Make^Hieir owii ndiiiination^. Thete 
was heated discussion and on bo^ s^d^ in the Board decided on 
boycott. ). 

34 - ^^&fi efi^ening of 10th July Baidev Singh, communicated 
with Patel who made intention of High Command quite clear. He 
then saw Partap Singh Kairon recently appointed to Congress 
working committee and advised him strongly to nominate foilC 
Congress Sikhs. He knew that if this was done Akalis would i|r)tM 
suit. Baidev Siiigh's plan succeeded and eight Sikhs were 
nominated. 

4. "On 14th Board held further meeting at which Partap 
Singh was strongly criticised both from Akalis and from Congress 
Sikhs who are jealous of his appointment to Working Committee, 
Siehlor consulted Nehru on teleptroiie^d apparently ^informed 
Partap Singh that Sikhs might do as they pleased. Meeting then 
upheld boycott decision and withdrawal of nominations 
ifflowed^ ' ' 

5 , ''Nehru has since teleplioned ifislsting flat four Sffl^ t>e 

19. /J^irf., DcMcument No, 345 
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nominated and urging application for bye election. Baldev Singh 
says that if bye election is held and Congress Sijclis are nommated 
Akalis will again follow suit. 

6. "I have told Baldev Singh I know nothing about the bye 
elections though presumably there will be machinery for filling 
casual vacancies. Please telegraph (1) whether bye election can 
be held for Sikhs and (ii) if so where and by wtel procedure, I 

presume formal Assembly session would not be necessary. Grateful 
for reply by July 22nd when Baldev Singh leaves Lahore on short 

Baldev Singh was the foremost to intimate the Viceroy the 
Panthic Board's decision to rescind the boycott of the constituent 
ibo^l^t^^^eU c^DiiUsiiQlcaledli^ '*Baldev Str^lGb 

Simla 17 August 1946 

I enclose herewith the resoltion passed by the Panthic 
Board at a meeting held on the 14th instant for his £xcelleney*c 

"Full text of the resolution passed at the meetl[l^'^f»|te-^]^^ 
board held at Amritsar on 14th august, 1946: 

*The Panthic PratitnicHti Board met on 141h of Aiigusf to 
consider the situation created by events and the developments 
that haye taken place since July 5th when the Board reiterated its 
(te(^iti fO boycott the Constiguent Assembly. During this period, 
file Secretary of state for India, during the debate in the House of 
commons on July 18th, made an appeal to the Sikhs to reconsidef 
their boycott decision and His Excellency the Viceroy has ali^o fa 
his replies to communications from certain Sikh gentlemen 
expressed his wUliii|piess fox the aqcammodation of the Sikh 
viewpoint. 

"The main factor, is, however the resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee of August 9th in which the Congress 
has recognised that injustice has been done to the Sikhs by the 
Cabinet Mission's proposal and has declared that it will give all 
possible support to the Sikhs in redressing their legitimate 
grievances and in securing for the Sikhs adequate safequards for 
pn(ifecting their interests". 



The Suitl^ C^n^SPCiioe 



tip tfie Sikhs to reconsider their resolution of boycotting the 
Constituent Assembly. This resolutions of the Working Committee 
must be read along with the Lahore Congress Resolution of 1929 
- thi^ n0 solutio& o^^^^^ communal problem in any future 
constitution would be acceptable to the Congress that did not 
give full satisfaction to the Sikhs - as well as with the recent 
speeches and i&tements of the prominent Congress leaders to 
the effect that the Sikhs must be given similar safeguards as are 
provided to the two major communities in paragraph 15 and 19 of 
theOsii^il^Mh^^ ^ 



"Though the grave apprehensions of the Sikh Cummunity 
concerning their future under the Cabinet Mission scheme continue 
io esd^i assiimice of Ite^^ Indiieui Ndlidtid 

Cdtlgress carry weight with the Board. 

"In these circustances and after c^efiil deliberations, the 
Board ^ of the view that the situatibft cftlb i^r tii earnest efibrt 
by the Sikhs to give the Constituent Assembly a fair trial to secure 
for the Sikhs similar safeguards in the Union and the Provincial 
sphere as are provided for the two major eommunitfes in file long- 
tena proposals. 

"The Panthic Board is further of the view that like the 
boycott method, this method in order to! he eiPffe'aflve and 
successful requires for united, disciplined and determined support 
of the ?mth mi the Bpard earnestly appeals to all Sikhs for all 
support!**^ , . , . ^ , . 

In the first week of September 1946 Lord Wavell formed 
the E^ecutife Council of twelve members which popularly 
known as Iirterim Government. The Viceroy itiihnated to King 
George VI the twelve names with their brief accounts. Following 
brief discription of Baldev Singh was given in the con|SH)Pl^li!^ 
to H.M. King George VI dated 22 Oct. 1946: ' 
5 "Baldev Singh Defence Member has more brain any good: 
sense than any other Sikh. I have met him and so far as I know, 
he is honest. He is a rich industrialist. The Commander in chief 
likes Mm and is getting on well with him".^^ 

When Shormani Akali Dal came to know that Sikh nominee 
in the Interim Government has been selected with the consultation 
of Ci^Q^pe^iandiMtislim^ Tara $ingh vigoronsly 

21 . T.O.P. Vol Vn, Document No- 158, page 142-3. 
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pr^ested and wrote following letter dated October 30, 1946: 

"Master Tara Singh to Field Marshal Viscount Wavell: 30 
Oct. 1946 "I read your fetteir daleicl 4ifH October to Mr. Jinnah in 
reply to his letter. 1 feel very much astonished upon your reply of 
the point 6. of Mr. Jinnah's letter. The Congress and the Muslim 
League are iirefeljO nominate their own representatives. But in case 
of the Sikhs, you do not give the same right to the Shiromani 
Aksdi.Dal, the representative body of the Sikhs. The last elections 
of the Central and the Punjab Legislative Assembly wefe ftmgjit 
by the Shromani Akali Dal against the Congress upon this issue 
alone. The Congress was defeated in both the elections and yet it 
seems that you do not recognise the Shromani Akali Dal as 
respresntative body Df the Sikhs. In tb^^@tirdwara elections which 
are being fought, no party has dared to put up its candidate against 
those put by the SAD of course, there are candidates fighting 
aga^ the^SAD and supported lljrd^iriiiiiisid^^ anidngsit 
the Sikhs, but they are not fighting under the banner of any party, 
and the fight will not be serious one. SAD will certainly gain more 
tihan 8©% seats, 

" On the other hand, you agree to consult the Congress 
and Muslim League both while filling a Sikh vacancy if it occurs. 
^Tife is* hig^yunfeir to the Sikhs. The case of the SilAs is not at 
par with that of the other smaller minorities. The Sikhs have been 
recognised as a separate entity and they have ^ot their own 
representative organisation, which has established ife tig^it 3%e 
Christians and the Parsis have never so far forght a single legislative 
iipon the ticket of any organisation of theirs and they may 
not be treiated as independent entities. But the case of the Sildbi it 
quite defferent. They have always fought legislative electf^lif^ 
the ticket of their own organisations and their representatives were 
elected upon the ticket of one or the other party of their own, 

"If a Sikh Executive member is to be appointed with &e 
consultation of the Congress and the Muslim League, the gentleman 
may be a good Sikh, but he will not be a Sikh representative. It 
appears that the Sikh aspif ants of the Ex^lHpifl^^ 
membership will have to flatter the Muslim League and the 
Congress just, in the same way as the aspirant from all the 
comiiQifinHies ha^^^^ • 

"L therefore, request you to modify your decision and 
assure the Sikhs that the Sikh Executive Member will in future be 
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^ypointed upon the recommendations of the Sikh representetive 
tiody, and that no non-Sikh organisation will have ai^ ^ay mtiie 
rappoiiitment of the Sikh Executive Councilor.^^ 

In reply to Master Tara Singh's letter Viceroy Secretary 
replied on 10 Nov. 1946. 

"My dear Master Tara Singh 

His Excellency the viceroy askes me to aknowledge your 
letter of 20th October. 

2. He is sure you will agree that the present Sikh Member of 
the Interim Government has the confidence of the Sikh community 
!|^a<w1iole and he sinc^ljrliriisfeihi question of filling a vacancy 
will not arise. If however, unfortunately the need should arise, 
there is no question of His Excellency being precluded from 
CMSultmg any Srkh leaders or representative body that he m^y 
wish to consult. It would not however be in the interest of the 
smooth working of the govt, of indeed of Sikh community that an 
^)pipin^^ be^ tttaite ivttiuiiit any eonsiilta^ 

jn[mj0r parties. 

Yours sincerely, 

When Baldev Singh reiterated the stand Master Tara Singh 
In his letter to the Viceroy dated November 13, 1946 and stressed, 

at with Mr. Jinnah were to stand, the Sikhs will be reduced to a 
plight little better than that section of the scheduled castes from 
i^ch Mr. Jiimath has 4rawii mt^ #ie Leagued five seats^ 
Ultimately Lord Wevell canceded this point and noted, on the same 
document "I have merely said I would consult, there is no question 
of Jinnah's consent being necessary"^* 

How simple and submissive had been the attitude of the 
Akali leaders towards the British QpyeiMie^jftt as coinpared with 
ihai of the Congress and Mtislim IJswgmi Gem^MBsm^ 
ihe following example. The Congress leaders very strongly 
protested to the Viceroy that among the Muslim League nominees 
for the Interim Govt, the name Abdul Rali Nishtar frditt lilorti 
VVSestom ;^?0ntter Fnmnce should not be time bemxm he had 



23. T.O.P. Vol. vm, DoctimemWd i^iS* f.MirSm 

24. T.O.P. Vol. IX Document No 22, p. 41. 

25. Jbid, Document No. 31, p. 55. 
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The Sikhs and Transfer of Power (1942-1947) 



been defeated by the Congress candidate in the elections recently 
held. When Muslim League was appri^eii :<if the objection Mr. 
Jinnah, the president of Muslim League conveyed to Lord Wavell 
that either Muslim League nominees had to be accepted in toto or 
they would not join or they would quit the govt. Similarly when 
the Muslim League objected to the nomination of Jagjiwan Ram 
the Congress very forcefully defended. him. The Viceroy had to 
acc^f all Ae nommafions made by the pm$ mwm&s&^^o^ in 
the case of Sikhs, Shromani Akali Dal nominee was rejected, by 
the govt, and Baldev Singh was nominated as a Sikh representative. 
Master'Tm Singh very mildly pifif^teiaiia ulttmately reconciled 
with the situation. His last para of the letter addressed to Lord 
Wavell, Viceroy is note-worthy: "I, therefore, request you to modify 
your decision and aSstire the SiMis th€rt Stkh SxecudVe tt^tttb^ 
will in future be appointed upon the recommendations of the Sikh 
representative body and no non-Sikh organisation will have any 
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Chapter - 4 

XIIE C^INETMISSIQNPI^ u 

After the termination of the Second World War in 1945, 
C&«p(p5l^ a &Yom^le turn for the independence of India. 

In tfiief dectib fliat followed in England the Labour Party listed the 
Independence of India, as one of the issues in its Election Manif(3Sto 
and won the elections,' Thus the question of granting independence 
to India came in the forefront. Moreover Mr. C.R. Attlee (later Lord 
Attlee) the leader of the Labour Party and Britain's Prime MioijSei; 
took personal iatere^|^%|^(e|i^ 
India.^ 

Soon after coming into Power Attlee sent a Mission to Ind&i 
consisting of three members of the Cabinet - Lord Pathick Lawrence, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and A.V.Alexander. After coming to India they 
i^efd dHSGU^foiis with various political parties and declared on the 
16th May 1946 their proposals which are known as Cabinet Mission 
Plan for transfer of power. The proposals can be divided into two 
parts - short term and long term arrangements. Tfi^ iiftort Mm 
arrangement envisaged the formation of an interim government 
consisting of all the political parties. It was to have equal members of 
^#gaij^fi^ Muslim Lea^ md miootii^ like Sfkhs, 
Christians etc. were to be separately represented. According to the 
long term arrangements, the Coostituentt Assembly was to be 
established with the ^sij^m^ m^/iffim^^j^^ m^k^ 
consitution of free India: 

Section 'A' Consisting of Madras, Bombay, Uttar pradesh, 

Bihar,the Central Provinces and Orrissa^ 
Steefoil ^ P Consisting of Punjab, the North Western Fmvi&^ 

Prpyincie, Sindh and British Baluchistan. 
Section * C * O^fsinjg of Bengal and Assanu 

hi 7 section B, theNfu^nii^i^^ Huidi^^ 
and and the Sikhs 4. ^ 

I, ^ Herbert Morrison, Government and Parliament, p. 222. 

3& C.R- Attlee, As it Happened, London, pp. 78-79 Mr. Attlee was a member of the 

Simon Commission and hence one of the architects of Govt, of India Act^ 1935. 
^. Speeches and Documents on Indian Constitution M^MlBC^Gpi^yi^ 

(Moid UnivcRity 1957* Vol H p. 582. 
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He Sikhs vigorously protested against this proposal. In a 
memorandum submitted to the Cabinet Mission, Master Tara Singh 
argued: "Before the Mission arrives at a decision on the questiim 
(constitution making ) we would emphasise that the Sikhs have m 
good a claim for creation of a separate sovereign state as Muslims for 
Pakistan and that Mission would not concede the claim for Pakistan 
^vidthotat conceding at the same time the claim for separate state made 
on behalf of the Sikhs."^ 

Landen Sarasfield rightly stated, "... are Sikhs not entitled to 
self-determination as a nation? Are they not as virile as civilised and or 
capable of governing themselves as a separate nation? Are their 
traditions not as good in every way as those of Indian Muslims. Above 
all have they not as much reason to fear domination by Muslim as the 

thrust of the Sikh memorandum was ^^ss^fo^pd the trrteres^ 

Sikhs as is clear from the following: ' 

. rr i r fijj^g jy^j^ declaration provides for the right of non- 

, ' • accession of the province. The Sikhs make it plain that 
' ' ' they are opposed to any possible partition of India as 

' '^^ ^5Sivisaged in the draft declaration Akalis demand: l%e 

statutory Muslim majority in the legislature of the Province 
must go and position of the Sikhs must be strengthened 
%^ increasing representadon there in so as to en^ 
Sikhs an ef^^i^ ^^mm la l&s admfiustm^Qd of the 
country,"^ ' *' 

^ The Cfie^fl^Halsa Diwan, Amritsar the oldest poBfical 

organisation of the Sikhs submitted their separate memorandum. Its 

Honorary Secretary, Suijit Singh Majithia rightly agrued in that 

memorandum!: 

*^ "Regarding Pakistan, the Chief Khalsa Diwan is definitely 
of the opinion that creation of such a state wiU not solve 
the communal quesMnwy^ ^ere is set no part of 
India which is wholly peopled by Mohammedans". 
In the last para of their representation, the Cheif Khalsa Diwan 
demanded adequate representation of the SikhsV 

"The Chief Khalsa Diwan wishes to poiibt out that although 
the priojclple ci jsa:^pardinjg the: iii|$test;s of the Sikhs 



4» > Indian Annual Register, 1946, Vol. I, p. 200. 

5> ' Landen Sarasfield, Betraving of the Sikhs, Lahore, 1 946, p. 2-3. 

4 SMG,eitc4K,mHi^^^ 
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was recognised as early as 1907, it has not been 
implemented adequately - Cheif Khalsa Diwan urges that 
whatever pdHtical itiadhineiy in ^ form of constituent 
assembly be set up for making out the constitution of 
India an adequate representation of the Sikhs be made in 
cdftstitution making body."' 
Master Tara Singh's letter dated May 25, 1946 addressed to 
Lord Pathick Lawrence, leader of the Cabinet Mission was more 
realistic and rational: 

"Since the British Cabinet Mission's rec6|ttijDtfendations for 
1 . the future constitution of India have hem publisbei^ ^ 
wave of dejection, resentment and indignaay^ ltes^^^i^ 
throughont the" Sfidh €^iQ%iuu1^ Tbe ji^cms ^ quite 
obvious," 

"The Sikhs have been entirely thrown at the mercy of the 
Muslim. Group 'B' comprises the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Provinces, Sindh and Baluchistan and the representatives given to 
each community will be Muslims 23, Hindus 9 and Sikhs 4. Can any 
body expect from this assembly, constituted as it is, any consideration 
of justice for the Sikhs? The Cabinet Mission recognises the very 
genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslim lest they should find 
thiMffidV^ll^^ted to a perpetual Hindu majority rule? If the BlMsb 
Govt, is not aware of the Sikh feeh'ngs, the Sikh will have to resort to 
some measures in order to convince everybody concerned of the 
Sikh anxiety, in case they are subjected to a perpetual Muslim 
domination. This is evidently done to placate the Muslims. If the first 
consideration of the Cabinet Mission's recommendations is to give 
ff0lei^ to fliie Mti$liid9j^ i;^^^^^ 

shown for Sikhs? But it appears that the Sikhs have been studiously 
debarred from having any effective influence in the province, group 

IS (2)andsfectioii 19(1^tewb^ 
it has been definitely provided that the majority of both the Hindus 
and Muslims is necessary for certain purposes* The Sikhs are entirely 
Ijpiilrei^ ttiou^#eyiB% astntich eonern# 

"This is how I read the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission. 
But as the issues are very grave and momentous, the Sikh representatives. 



to seek clarification from you and find out if there is any hope ofsuqb 
amendm^ils as may save the Sikhs from perpetual domination. 
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•*So, I put three questions: 

1 . "What is the significance of recognising the Sikhs as one of 
the main c^wmisrifSl^^ 

2. "Suppose the majority of Section 'B' frames as constitution 
under section 19 (5) but the Sikh members do not agree. 
Does it tnem deadlock or does the opposition of the Sikh 
members mean simple dissassociation. 

3. "Is there any hope of obtaining for the Sikhs the same right 
as is given to the Mtisfitnis and the Hindus under section 15 
(2) and 19 (7)?"« 

In reply to Master Tara Singh's letter, Lprd Pathrick Lawrence 
wrcde in his letter dated 1st June: 

"Hie anxieties of the Sikhs were kept prominently in mind 
when we were drafting the Cabinet Mission's Statement and 
I cmi certainly claim that of the various alternatives open to 
* ^ tiie best one ifrom the Sikh point of view was chosen. 

"I have considered carefiilly the datailed points you 
raise at the end of your letter, I fear the Mission cannot 
issue any addiiba lo» or interpretation of, the Statement. 
There is, however, no intention whatever to prejudice the 
position of the Sikhs in the Punjab or in the North West 
group, nor do I think their position has been prejudiced, for 
it is inconceivable that either the Constituent Assembly or 
any future government of the Punjab will overlook their 
iSp©iiBiI|&i»ttl1he province. The esU 
I . of your community would never depend on the number of 
seats that you held in the Constituent Assembly/"* 
MWs lei^^ tetter M^mMf^m&d tb Lc^^Al^ 
Baldev Singh vehemently opposed the compulsory grouping in the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and enclosed with his letter the following 
f€^Illfl0j|4 pass^ held on lOth June^ 1946:' 

"This representative gathering of the Sikhs has given 
its anxious and earnest consideration to the 
m«)!ffiffies^ati^^ of the Cabinet Mission and is of ihe 
opinion that these recommendations will perpetuate 
slavery of the country rather than offer independence 
to IndiarThe recommendatioii$ «fe uft^^^ t6 the Sildis, 
particularly in regard to matters specified here are under:* 
A. "That the Cabinet Mission while recongnising that the 

8. Speeches and Documents on Indian Constitution, Vol. II, cit op. 626. 
St. Spee^mmdJJmmsm en Jndlaii Crnistitotlon, Vbi 11^ pit pp. 627. 
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establishment of Pakistan would in particular affect 
5^r. , adversely the position of the Sikh have, by the compulsory 
grouping of the provinces, made recommendations, which 
in the words of Lord Pathsick Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India made it possible for the Muslims to secure 
; all the conditions of Pakistan without incurring the dan^ 
KKi . mit 

"Mi- • -The Cabinet Mission while admitting that the 

» cultural, political and social life of the Muslim might become 

1 submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the Hindus 

and thus in spite of the fact that the Muslims are nine 
crores in population and constitute a majority in several 
p^o^nces df Ihdiit, Waw dcilfljetifi^ feiSsifed tfiemselves 
to the same danger to a greater dagree in the case of the 
Sikhs under Muslim domination which will be all the more 
aggravated by the proposed constitu^on. Needless to add 

- * '■ that even under the existing constitution, the Sikhs have 
been reduced to a position of C0mpjletf helpljessiiess which 

iLj' has already exasperated them t6't^^vi^#a revdlt. 

C. "The while admitting that the Punjab is the homeland 
yi pf the Sikhs, the Cabinet Mission have by their 

recommendations liquidated the positions of the Sikhs in 
their homeland. 

D. "That the Advisory Committee set up under paragraph 
' ■ 28 of the Cabinet Mission's Statement is wholly ineffective 

V . : to safeguard the just rights of the Sikhs. 
L% "That while the Cabinet Mission made provision for 

; hji I i the protection of the rights and interests of the Hindus and 
' >. *s Mi)i^tea#jti^iiiiit^ Wipi cdnimtmal isstie^ ibx^im^ 
i-cf^v made no such provision for the protection of the rights 
and the interests of the Sikhs in the Union or the provincial 
f V spbm. iliepeft^^i^ gailteiJteg iKSpms^ iter 

strong condemnation of the recommendations of the 
Cabinet Mission and declares that they are wholly 
,ni . tinacceptable to the Sikfe' WMEeh does not meet their just 
I * demands and is settled without their consent." 

' In reply to this letter and resolution Lord Attlee wrote in his 

coniammicatton dated 7th August^ 1946: , 

'T£iave j^ym i^se jei^soiml Gondd^ra&^i to tf^ mate^r 
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and I am quite clear that StateniOTf t^TMay 14 which had 
the full approval of His Majesty's government at the time 
caimot be altered ia the way the Sikhs desire" He hinted 
the Vk&Toy couM discuss the position of the Sildis 
wSh the Presidents of Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim League.^" "It is unfortunate", he wrote, "that the 
Sikh community should in the meantime have decided not 
to elect their representatives to the Constituent Assembly" 
Landen Sarasfield, a British army officer wrote a book entitled 
'Betrayal of the Sikhs', after publication of Cabinet Mission Proposals 
ill 194$^ He stated in concltm6Q (rf'ius1x>ok r^i^ to above: 

"British Officers are many who agree that the Sikhs have 
not been given a fair deal ... Cabinet Mission committed a 
, grieve atii^li^ 

aspireations of the Khalsa and affirm that a very dangerous 
situation indeed has been created by this neglect ... The 



members of the British Cabinet were misled as to the true 
facts of the case, and treated the S^hs as they would be 
Ihel^EBseias^^Af^^^ i^Sifiedtded castes. TMt 
is greater error in statesmanship could be made will be 
obvious at once to persons who have studied the history 
past and present of tfie Sikhsi^It is yet possible Wi^M^ 
the endless bloodshedand misery which btherVvis© wfll be 
rampant on the face of this imhaigjy land.'* 
The Congress working conrniittee m iflielr meeting held on 



August 9, 1946 passed the resolution recognising that 'injustice had 
been done to the Sikhs by the Cabinet Mission Proposals and declared 
^ it would give all possible support to the Sikhs in redressing their 
l^^llEiiatie^evances and in securing for them adequate safeguards for 
protection of their interests. The committee also appealed to the Sikhs 
to reconsider their decision of boycotting the Constituent Assembly."'^ 
The Prilhinidhi Panthic Board, which had been formed by 
various groups of Sikhs including Akalis, passed the following 
resolution on August 14, 1946 withdrawing the boycott of the 
Constitiient Assembly ^1^^ — ^er refill em^ld^ticm. 



10. M.B File 139, India Office Library, London. 

IL Ibid 

12. Betrayal of the Sikhs, Landen Sarasfield, Lahore, 1946, pjp. 130-13L 

13: 'Sm$ist^f0^ 
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the Board is of the Vi^W that the situation calls for an earnest 
efforts by Sikhs to give Coiistituent Assembly method a fair trial 
to secure for the Sikhs similar safegiiar4s m the Uaioa and the 
provincial spheres as are provided f^r '&e major commiinilies in 
the long term proposals,"*^ 

fii Ms iifferview with sir Evan Jenkins, the Governor of 
ft' Punjab on 10th April, 1947 Giani Kartar Singh stressed 
^ ' the foUowii^ jpoints relating to the Cabinet Missions Plan: 
^ ^ *'Sildis yvere d&sai^yi vn&i ^statement of I6th Ma% 
1946. They would go into the Constituent Assembly if 
tfiey were guaranteed in Section 'B' the same right of 
communal veto as has been granted to tiie Muslims in the 
fiill assembly. Secondly, there must be an immediate 
partition of Punjab. The two new provinces could both be 
in Section 'B' but both must have the right to contract out 
of the new constitution". 
The Governor Punjab reported to the Viceroy in his letter 
dated 10th April, 1947 the above noted two conditions: He wrote that 
the Sikhs would apprently acquiesce in any agreement on two 
conditions: communal veto in the group of provpoe wMch 
belong and partition of Punjab.^* 

In this interview, with the Governor of Pimjib ctear indication 
was given that partitioned Punjab to have right to contract out of the 
new constitution. In other words both parts of the Punjab should 
have the right to be Mdep^deiit At anbth^ jjdace, J^^d^m liip^ 
confirms this: "The Sikh conception was of a non-Muslim state 
including nearly the whole of the Sikh community. Such a state v/ould 
\jmms^i^m^ m ^MmM i^itfi ^ Phulkidn mai imM be 

free to join Hindustan or Pakistan or to remain completely independent 
and to make a separate treaty with."^^ For the achevement of this aim, 

appeared essential. Giani Kartar Singh who had been meeting the 
Muslim League leaders to probe their attitude towards Sikhs vm of 
flte \^ that 'Muslim Ix^^ had shown ^gps^'ism^ z 
settlement. They had talked about it constantly but their whole attitude 
had been that they were a separate nation and must dominate the 

14. T.O.R Vol, VIII, Document No. 1 58. 

15 M.B. 139, India Omiiiripi^ Im^oxL 
16. IbuL . - 

139^ iiidia diic» Ub^^ 
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Punjab".*^ Giani Kartar Singh's ideas of Sil^3tate vm$ to W 
wi& the Akali Dai's resolution and policy. 

Had Punjab been partitioned within the framework of Cabinet 
Mission proposals and these proposals accepted by both the major 
political parties of India, the large scale vioIej\c$ bloodshed in 
Punjab would have been avoided. 

After the end of the World War II, elections were held 
throughout India. In the elections of 1946, proved to be a turning 
point in the history of the Punjab. The Mushm League polled 75.26 
per c^nt v^fes-and secured 73 seats of Punjab LegislatWe Assembly 
out of 85 seats contested for where as the Unionist Party polled only 
26.61 per cent votes of all communities.*^ This landUde Victory for 
Muslim League in tte INftjiS eleiMjr tediai^ of 
Punjab were solidly behind the Muslim League and were aspiring to 
establish Pakistan with Punjab as one of its provinces. In that event, 
«ie Sikhs and Hitidu mindritf^ cS^Ptti:^ MHn 
Pakistan. In order to avoid this they demanded the creation of Sikh- 
Hindu province." It was stated in "A Case for a New Sikh-Hindu 

If this demand is not conceded at will mean the ruin of 
Hindu martial as well as commercial classes under the 
permaWMiibirii^^ ivHo bgHevs 

a separate nation. Similarly, the Sikhs 95% of whose world 
population resides in Punjab will become politically extinct. 
A people who not hundred year ago were the rulers of the 
land would become subservient to those whom they had 
conquered and ruled. This is unuust, unfair and 
preposterous and shall not be permitter. Tlierefore, by 
' the right of self-determination, by the right of majority 
and by an inherent right of culturally homogenous people 
to live their own life, the division of Punjab is absolutely 
essential."^ 

The League &m^td as the laig^ sii^e par^ iiittie Punjab; 



18. Ibid. 

19. Fiess Infmnsxtm Bur^ ©di^iDf No:2l ^m^SMMmskp 
1946, p 5. 

jO* Giani Kartar Singh, The Case for a New Sikli Province in Puniab,Delhi, 1946, 
p. 9. Il was disclosed in this Oral Historys statement presented in Punjabi 
University Patiala thai this pumphlet was writter.&>rj0leMS> S^andtoswa LC;S. 
Published in the name of Giani Kartar Singh. 
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Legislative Assembly.^* But Sir KhizarHyat Khan Unionest party formed 
a coalition Ministiy with the support of ttie^AJoi^ iiie 
Congress Party. He was right, to some extent, in foreseeing that the 
Muslim League with all its zest for Pakistan was not likely to come to 
terms with the non-Muslim pc3M^ Ml^ tiierefore %imi ^ 

ministry as a matter of political expediency. But this had a very adverse 
effect of the Muslims of the Punjab who had been playing a leading 
role in the Pulntjiab poMcs as their numbers entitles tliem to. Now for 
the first time the largest party found it self totally excluded by an 
undreamt combination of the Congress, Unionists and the Akali Party. 
If Sir Khizar had not formed the ministry and the League leaders had 
been left with some hope of office, they would have been compelled, 
just in order to gain power, to adopt a more consill^iy attitude 
towards the minorities. In that case they wouldliave beentess tempted 
to stir up strife. The allies forming the coaHtion goverranent - the 
Congress the Akalis and the rump of the Unionists - must all share 
blame for the situation that arose. The Akalis and the Congress seem 
to have miscalcul^li^ boSi ^Ir €i%m 
new Chief Minister. 

On the 20th of Feb. 1947 Lord Attlee aimounced in the 
Parliami^ liiat "^it is their defislte^iioilention to take i^ 
eflFect the transference of power into responsuble Indian hands by a 
date not later than June 1 948." The fixation of the date for the transfer 
of power to Indian hands had a significant impact ^Iftii Ptili^i^ 
politics. Soon after Attlee's statement Sir Khizar yielded to the pressure 
tactics of the Muslim League and resigned. Justifying his resignation 
he said, '*If I were now to continue to lead a coalition in v/iStWn tfii^ 
Muslim League is not represented, this might put in serious jeopardy 
such chances as might otherwise exist of a settlement be^^g^arriyed 
at between the communities in the province.**^ ' / 

Meanwhile, instead of any communal settlemp^]^fi^ab» 
X tiia:e l3]:oHe outcpimnunal riots in thedis^ets of jgbivalpiad^ 

21. Press Information Bureau Series No. 22, dated March 5, 1946, p. 5, 10 and 

12.The relative strenght of the various parties just after elections of 1945-46 
was: Muslim League (73); Al^PlX l^Cll]^^ 
(51), Total seats 175. 

22. The Akali Party was formed of the refoimist Sikhs who wanted to reform dieir 
xeligious shhnes, AAer the ^nactm^t of |he Gurdwara Act 192^, the Akali 

seats. In the election os 1945-46 it sectired^] siBS^. i^^ 

23. The Tribune, Lahore, March 4, 1 947, 



# The Sikhs and^l&aiisyE^ oiVimet Q^^ 

tmM^ M sttrted in HBassm ihtnct of NorHi We^rn Rx>iiti^ 

province in January 1947. Hazara District situated on the western 
border of Kashmir oii eastern side of the river Indus, had population 

this area for their future plan of action. Members of the District Hazara 
Muslim League were sent in batches to Bihar, where at a large scale 
Hindu-Muslim riots had taken place and theMuslims had bec^MIIed. 
AiKi on their return they started communal trouble in Hazara.^ A school 
master hanged in his neck a human skulU "Wheirever he went he 
excited the Muslims by saying that ^was^i|ll& iMl^^^^^^^^^ 
had been killed in Bihar. Thus the commuoiliibts suited ill l^^gsm 
where^Hjto4i|§ a^id Sikhs were killed. 

^ ^l^i^^miters erroneously attribute the commencement of 
id0Q|03nans^ ridb ia Rawalpindi, Attock and Multan districts due to the 
tearing of Muslim League Flag by Master Tara Singh. But Master 
Tara Singh has contradicted it and told this writer that he never tore 
any flag. When the Muslim League workers came toward him shouting 
Pakistan Zindabad he only raised the slogan "Pakistan Murdabad." 
Meanwhile the police came in between the mob and members of 
Pan^ic party who had come out from the Assembly Hall after the 
meeting of the party. The Punjab Disturbed Area Act and the Punjab 
Public Safety Ordinance were promulgated to meet the situation.^ 
Uftmiilitary had been called out several times to quell the disturbances.* 
According to Zia-Ul-Islam 'Sikh opposition to the formation 
of the League Ministry resulted in the communal riots in Rawalpindi 
and Attock".^' This proves the political ifatiiri b^f lKe> cattses'A^Gh 
were earlier analysed by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru who said after visiting 
the riot affected areas, 'Obviously all that had happened is intimately 
connected with political affdrs *..1f pli^ kWhe conducted 
way then it ceases to be politics and becomes some kind of 
warfare which reduces human habitation to the state of desert."^ 



24. Hazara District Ga%et|eBr» p« 19. 

25. Muslim m|MlJliy^3^^ 

26i HonUlt in Lidia, Geoi^ge E 1948, p. SL 

^ ^Tfilnme, dated 20tt|l^^ 

2Sr Ndidiem Conunand dommts^g^^^ Tnbune, 23rd March, 1947, 

29. Zia-UI-IsIain, East Punjab's WAs^k^ KmcU, l^fed 

copt Khalsa Coll. Asr, p.2. 

39. J:^JUB^ Ne^M#^%e^ 
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Where several Hindus and Sikh villages were wiped out. Entire Sikh 
population in the village was put to sword by Muslim mob. At Thohan 
Khalsa many Sikh women jumped in a well to save their honour. 
Wh€^ Nefani visited the place photograph of the bottom of the well 
was taken after using flashlight. Decomposed limbs of women were 
visible.^* When Lord Mountbatten visited the area, he reported "after 
visiting Rawalpindi district the whole of the Hindu-Sikh part is an 
absolute wreck as though it had become subjected to air-raid. "^^ 

On April 8, 1947 the Indian National Congress passed the 
fblicyv^f ti^dlgri^ iiiese Irapc m&tm ^jmximiaikl 1dm % 
Punjab) have demonstrated that there can be no settlement of the 
problem of Punjab by violence and coercion and no arrangement 
ba^^ati mm^m €m lasl. Therefore, ft is ii^^^g^siii^^ Ibid a ivay 
out which involves the least amount of compulsions, this would 
necessitates the division of Punjab into two provinces so that the 
predoiidnentfy Musltin fmw^he sepamted fit>m predoitrinentfy 
ttoii-Muslim parts.^^ 

The communal riots of the Punjab received some attention in 
Engimd, The TMes, London, desaibed the Ptaijab situatioh as •most 
critical'. On the 1 1th March in an article 'Lesson from the Punjab' it is 
stated that 'the Sikhs' complain with justice that the Muslim League 
seeks to deny to them in ftePutijab the pbi5#dft ^^ich it claims in the 
rest of India'. It reverted again to the Punjab communal riots on the 
18th March and observed editorially "Prolonged agitation directed by 
flie Muslim League againsst the Unionst Coalition Government of the 
Province paved the way for the present outbreak of communal 
^olence". Punjab had been put undertheGovmicw^s rule under section 
93 of the Govt, of India Act 1 935, The riots in Rawalpindi vitiated the 
political atmosphere. Pt.Nehru said in a press conference at Lahore, 
after visiting the riot-affected areas, "Obviously all that has happened 
is intimately connected with political affairs"^'*- "The resignation of 
Kbissar Hyat Khan had not made possible the emergence of a Muslim 
League ministry in power. This had further exasperated the Musluns 
and Lahore had become a victim to constant rioting. 

Alan Campbell Johnson has 1j|^y put i^^ *^ have |Esh€^ 

31. My book, Shahidian, Amritsar, 1 964j ^9^70. Tbt^tum of faosfm of 
has been published in the book. 

32. Viceroy's Personal Report No. 5 dated 1st May 1947, p. 17120/6^123. 
Select Documents Partition of Puiyabi - 1947 - p*xxi 

33. l^ j^MNM j^ 
34^ I^^Qjgi^i}^^^ 
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inter alia communal rioting and the key province of the Punjab with 
three-fold Hindu, MusUmyaod Sikh commima.! problem gDvemed t»y 
emergency decree."^ , 



15. Aim) C^mbhi^ 40. 
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Chapter - 5 
WAVELL PROPOSALS FOR 
TRANSFER OF POWER 



The Cabmet Mission proposals were opposed by the Indian 
National Congress on account of the provision of compulsory grouping 

been provided in the Cabinet Mission plan. In this way both the major 
parties of India did^not accejpt the Cabinet Mission proposals in toto. 
I Tl^fe^MlteKiW!^ opposed to the compulsory 

:g|!lliiq[)ing of provinces and passed the following resolution: 

there must be no compulsion to any province or a part 
of a province by another provmtse; 1%e Congress cannot be a party to 
any such compulsion or imposition against the will of the people 
concerned ... the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not be 
jeopardised. In the event of any compulsion, a province or a part of a 
province has the right to take such action as may be deemed 
necessary."* Tiiis greatly irritated the Muslim League which soon after 
condemned this resolution in these vigorous terms: "...these qualifying 
clauses confer tfie ri^t of veto within a section on a province and 
what is more absurd on a part of a province m4 Ql^ iim SM^ mM^ 
PunjabV 

There wwe vital differences between the Congress and ttie 
Muslim League regarding the Cabinet Mission Plan. The Congress 
apparently felt that when it came to forming zonal government, a 
province or a part of a province could.i^ Did: of the zone. It had not 
really accepted either the three - tier government or limitations on the 
power of the Constituent Assembly. The Congress insisted on its 
functioning, As the Congress had a^fissifoniinant majority, naturally it 
was likely to insist on its own interpretation of the Plan and secure 
that the Constituent Assembly went its way, Mr. Jinnah described this 
as % Uund^ of a it&y 0^ mA iirii^ i^p^^ 
Assembly started its working on December 9, 

L Framing of the Constitution, Vol. 1, p. 353. 
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League boycotted it and stated that 'the elections to and thereafter 
summoning of the Constituent Assembly inspite of strong protests 
and most emplm&c o^eetfdM tlie pm of the League, were 
<li initio void, invalid and illegal."'* 

Apart from fundamental differences regarding the long term 
anishgment, ttere fiid tiever been smooth workihg of the Interim 
Government The Muslim Leage had at first refused to join the Interim 
Government in the hope that this would keep out the Congress. When 
the Governor-General invited Mr. Nehni to form ttie government, it 
was greatly upset. After sometime, it also decided to join the 
government. The object of the Congress members in the Interim Govt, 
was to bring into existence healthy conventions of non-interference 
by the Viceroy and the Interim Govt, working as a team, so that it 
may be replaced by a National Government in the due course/The 
Muslim League members had entered the government wilh^ie avdWed 
object of holding Congress to ransom, lest anything should be done 
which might prejudice its claims for Pakistan. In this campaign, their 
chief weapon was the emphasis on legality "preventing the government 
from functioning as a cabinet and to increase the power and influence** 
of the Viceroy in order to save themselves from being overridden by 
the Congress majority.^ Mr. Jinnah held that the 'Interim Government 
has been formed under the present Constitution Act, 1919 which is in 
operation ... it is a sheer flight of imagination to call it a cabinet, a 
National Government or even a Coalition ... It can, therefore only 
fimetion in the terms of the government of India Act of 1919, so 
far as the day to day administration is concerned."^ He was obviously 
mistaken. The constitutional development in Great Britain has mainly 
jamm became of ^e p^ol^ t&pmm^l^m In fmferi tl^Mg 
more than the law allowed them. To the Congress members that attitude 
seemed reactionary as it insisted on keeping the status quo and 
£>rbdde pt^igjtess by converntidns. l^n^e^was m^im^ Wk^Sm 
between the League and the Congress in the Interim Govt. Liaquat AH 
Khan, who was the Finance Member of the Interim Government, 
seldcmi'^fttfaS^t^ proposals dommg ft<m Cbngre^s members.' 
Lord Claydesmuir, who officiated as Governor General during May 

1947 observed, "Atthattime relations between the Hindus and Muslims 

- . i 

4. Ibid., p. 666. 

5. E.W.R. Lumby, Transfer of Power in India, UiiQillQb::!^^.!'^ i^^^^^ 
Great Divide, London, 1969, p. 182-83. 

6. Mr. Jinnah's Statement dated Nov. 26, 1946, SDIC Vol. II, pp. 485-86. 

7. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Qiient Longinan, 1954, p. 
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(members of Government) had almost reached at breakmg point. At 

Lord Wavell has been making every effort to have harmonious 
working of Viceroy's Executive council popularly known as Interim 
^mmmiL fi>(iiaf#HS SSnda 945 hei^ gN»£id^^n^bn 

in selecting members from the minority communities. His sole aim 
was they should cooperate with members of the major parties. But 
after ihe C^k^ l^i)^;^ ¥%sai^i7ite^ttiei^^ piOri^jici^^ 
Interim Government such an element was brought in the government 
fliat they could not work in harmony. Wavell could not do anything 
as botii Itie major parties threatened to quit if any of thier selected 
members was denied entry into the Executive Council. There was 
constant quarrel between bicUan National Congress and Muslim Leagu 
members. Pandit Nehru dhd ffi^ Congress members were so much 
fed up with the negative attitude of the MuslimLeague members Aat 
Pandit Nehru threatened to resign from the Interiu[n Qgvf^iu^ Under 
tfiese ckcumstances Lord Wavell realised tfiatthe Cibfiiet Mission 
plan had failed and new approili WSA deeded to the entire probl^. 
He> therefore, prepared followingpE0ji0sals for the transfer of pow^ 
to Indian Hands and sent his outline iraSl proposals to the Home 
Government. 

1 4 "H.M. Government have done their utmost to bring the Indian 
parties together and to find agreement on a constitutional framework 
^Mi&ivould ensure the unity of India, a peaceful transfer of power, 
fair treatment for the minorities, and the emergence of a stable and 
friendly central government with which it could conclude agreements 
to cover matters arismg.out of the transfer of power. 
2. **H.M. Government do not think that any further discussions 
conducted by them in present conditions would have a successful 
result THey ill iKi^ 

complete self-government, and since they have failed to bring about 
agreement between the two main parties, they consider that the 
interests of iboth Wm BtMit mA ^ fiidiffii {nsiojpl^ ^ 1)est be 
served by the early withdrawal of British control from India. They 
hope that the prospects of agreement between the parties will be 
iiiiproved by tiie knowledge that this withdrawal will take place 
shortty. 

J, "In thus leayiryg; ^dia, H^^ Government propose to consider 
il^ir own interesik, ^ will as ttiose ot liadi^ and to cany out the 

^ ijotd Clydesmuir, Transfer of power in Bidia*, Asiatic Review, Ixuidon Oct 194$* 
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withdrawal at a time and hy a method laid down by themselves, 
without further consultation wiifh the Indian political leaders on Hbs 
main feature of the scheme; though they will contmue to keep the 
closest possible touch with Indian political opmion during the 
i;9ididrawaVb6th as to details of the withdrawal and 1]^ fiiture set-up 
in&idia. 

4. "The withdrawal will be conducted on a phased and timed 
programme in which the southern Provinces ofBritish India i.e. Orissa, 
©entral Provinces, Madras and Bombay, will first be handed over, iij 
that order. The northeni provicc^ of Jiidilt will be banded over after a 
further short period. ' , j i-lu . 

5. ^ ^The removal of Britfdlf ^Ittini imi iltese p^ivinces will 
consist in the withdrawal of the Governors (unless the Ministries ask 
for their retention) and of the Secretary of State's services, except in 

^ Iras officials MS^^ under ttiemvlitcial 

Governments and may agree to do so. Authority in those provinces 
wiU be handed over to the Provincial Government in power. It is intended 

completed not later than three or four months from that date. 

6. **Withdrawal from tiie Northern Provinces will be begun as 
soon as the programnm of wfBidrawa! from fte Southern Provinci^ 
is complete; and the whole process of withdrawal from India will be 
concluded not later thm 31st March, 1948. 

•fe' ^ Gd^^^ rccoginise that Aose provines to 

ivhich authority has been handed over cannot be compelled to maintain 
the existing Constitution or the same relations as at present with the 
Central Government, it is considered that it will be in their interests to 
do so during this period. 

8 . "It is hoped that the existing Central Government will continue 
to be in office during the period of withdrawal if it is unwilling to do 
so, it will be replaced by an oflHcail government appobl^^liy^^^e 
Governor General. 

9. ■ "The Central Government will continue to work under the 
existing constitution. As each ProVin^^handed over, it will haveid 
decicte to what extent it will accept Central control. 

lO J ^ "As the withdrawl takes place British nationals will be given 
an ficfliafeWIii^Kdi^ 

11. "British troops will be withdrawn from Provinces as they are 
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in India. British oflRcers and other ranks serving with the Indian Armed 
Forces will not be withdrawn and will co^ntinue to serve with their units. 

12. "Throughout the period of withdrawal, H.M. Govt, will 
contmue to make every effort to bring the main parties together so 
that if may be possible to hand over control at the Centre on final 
withdrawal to a Government established by general agreement. 

13. "Even if the Constituent Assembly cannot be fully 
representative, it should be possible, immediately after the cessation 
of sovereignty by Parliament, to bring into force, in all Provinces that 
will accept it the new constitution framed by the Constitution 
iiileibly: H.M. Cid^. still hope that a niB# iisra^t^ 

may ultimately be devised which will be acceptable to the whole 
country. But they reiterate their recent statement that if a constitution 
is tal^ of file 

people has not been represented, they cannot contcpW^ i^ws^msh 
constitution upon unwilling parts of the country. ' " ' 

14. *^Par*9ioiiTrt^'^in be t!^fen?ed^ ^Smm iff 
stages as the adjacent portions of British India are evacuated. So far 
as possible the date of transfer of paramountcy to each state will be 
^mffigedfii accordance ii^'#a'^lfsir€ss of tM^^^^ i$ 
any difference of view, the Crown represenlligw^willliei^d^^ 

date paramountcy will be handed back. 
tS] ' •'As eiateft province Is handed ovet; the inembers of 
Secretary of State's services in that Province will unless they 
accept service under the Proyjuipial Government in the province 
concerned, be available for' iise^is directed by the Secretary of the 
State and Governor General, until the Secretary of State's services 
are finally wound up when the pfocess of transference of power 
is complete."' 

In this context Penderal Moon writes, "The main significance 
of Wavell's Viceroylty lies in the fateful decision that were in fact 
reached during his tenure of office. One of them that India should be 
granted independence within eighte^iioiite was taken at his instance 
and largely because of his insistance and was announced before he 
left the country. The other that India should be divided, though it was 
not actually taken and proclaimed by the Brithish Government ... had 
in reality been reached by Indjuiii jpU^^ lead^s before be handed 
over to his successor."'® 

9. Public Record Office London, Premier 8/541, Part 7. 

IQ. VfywM- ytttms^B JomA l^pi F^Q^fe^ WBip. 
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4& i^sm^mrimM^^i^^ 

Lord Wavell's proposals for transfer of povrer% Indian hands 
were mostly drawn keeping in view the inevitablity of partition of 
India. For the purpose of transfer of jppwer be divided India into two 
part viz Northern India and SouthOTifflrtduinajority provinces where 
division of India was not effective. These provinces were Orissa, 
Central Province, Madras and Bombay." These proviiices were tp be 
made independent first. The British were to withdraw &m ftfesfe 
provinces. It was to be optional for these provinces to have connection 
with the Secretary of State for India in Britain and they were to develop 
their relations with central Indian Government in the way they liked. 
They ttiight use the services of Viceroy or not it was their choice* 
This process of transfer of power was to be completed within four 
months from the date of proposal if were to be implemented." 

For rest of time, about at least six months were to be devc^d 
to the northern provinces where Pakistan had to be carved out. 
Different communities had to be satisfied. More than six months were 
c^elusively to be devoted to various issues connected with Pakistan. 

Penderal Moon writes, "... if he (Lord wavell) had been given 
freer hand or if the British government had followed his advice and acted 

haw been effected without the disasters that actually accompanied.'^ 
Lord Wavell had been advocati^^ 

in Pakistan. In his memorandum to the Secretary of State dated 27th 
December 1946, he wrote, "If at any stage, the Muslims brought about 
d6^dhMi^%#i^ fid mniil Jiirmh 

that if they persisted in this attitude, HMG would have to take decision 
themselves and their decision would be based on principle that large 
noivMaslim poptdation c^tild not be included Pddstan against their 
whishes. This would mean that western Bengal including Calcutta and at 
least two fifth of Punjab would have to be excluded from Pakistan.^"* 

It is evident if Wavell proposals were accepted partition of punjab 
aijjfl Bengal would have been effected in case of creation of Pakistan. 

The Punjab had been the key provinces for the transfer 
of power as it has been rightly stated by Alan Compbell Johnson**. 



11. Public Record Office Premier 8/541 para 4 of Uie proposals. 

12. of ^ proposals* 

13. Vfyveil - fbe >too/s Joiinffll» opdt, p.xtii. 

14. m,p.i». 

15. !#{S^^ p. 41 
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It needed more attention and careful handling. But tiiie men at the 
helm of afifairs after Lord Wavell had no time or inclination for de^ 
of the Punjab problem, Malcolm Darling rightly observed: 
^, "The tragedy of Punjab could have been foreseen and we 
sli^ildd jiotlmwlmil^ over millions of helpless peasants for whole 
welfare we were responsible, to anarchy and ruins'^^Penderal Moon 
has rightly lamented, as to why the "ending of British Raj, which we 
have so long foreseen and so long fnrockiiiiied as our goal, should 
involve a last minute division of the country, the precipitatedly enforced 
migration of weU over ten million people and casulties of the order of 

:^iJffe of statesmanship."" 

This is very vaUd question why the British were in hurry to 
transfer power to Indian hands in 194f • The isame tjui^ 
by Lt. Col. V.F. Evaskime Crum to Lord Ismay, the Chief of 
Mountbatten Staff in India in 1947. Ismay stated in reply, "On the 
question whether power was transferred in too great huny, I think, 
there were three reasons whi^ ipacte Bjxy eojm^ hi|jbily 
(tengerous if not impossi^igf; ^ . . i . > . » ; 
* j « **Communat teao^milbroi^^ Ihe conmitry was extreme. 
<\ " The power to deal with disturbances had abnost ceased 

(an e^diausted civil service on one Ji^^ni^Hid^J^ iibaKUiful 

of British troops on the other) 
3i : t . "Most important of a%#ifi3liru specifically said that unless 

the Muslem members were dismissed from the Interim 

Govemment, he would resign. The position would there 



It appears that the real cause for hurry was the increasing 
conflict between Congress and Muslim League members in the Interim 

a scheme to withdraw power province wise or region wise whi^ 
was rejected and he was transferred. 

Lord Wavell proposed to devote more than^ix monflis in his 
proposal for Punjab problem which was actually the Sikh problem. 
The Sikhs had been recognised as third Important community in India 
for the purpose of transfer of power, according to the Cabinet Mission 

16. Malcolm Darling, The Genjab Disorder. The Hindu, Madras, Oct 11, 1947. 

17. Penderal Moon, Divide and Quit, London, 1961, p. 283. 
I7»A Ismay Paper QI / 7/ 140 Military Archives, King College, London. Also Kiipal 

Smgh: Select Documents on partition of puiQ 
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proposal.^* Mountbatten jpaid scant attention towards Sikhs and always 
looked towards Mr. Jinn^ and Pandit Nehru for every proposal which 
was made in connection with Sikhs. He did not assert himself to take 
decisipiju For instance when the Sikhs demanded transfer of |>opuM0DL 
or i^lmnge of population he refen^d fhk to Ptodit Nehra and Wr. 
Jinnah. The latter did not reply and Pt. Nehru*s reply was evasive.^^ No 
action was taken in the matter. On the other hand in Wavell Proposals 
there was ample scope and time for negotiation and decision makimg. 

Malcolm Darling has started "Had the Hindus and the Muslim 
alone been concerned, division of the Punjab might have been effected 
without bloodshed."^^ The Sikhs were as determined to prevent 
domination by the Muslims as MuslifflS^^K^e^^tetermined ta piiev^ 
domination of the Hindus. The Nehru report stated, "The communal 
problem of India is primarily the Hindu-Muslim problem. The Sikhs 
inr^islNiilp^a^^^ well-knSttfi^iy ii^i^ be 

ignored."^' The working Committee of the Shiromani Akali Dal and 
the Panthic Pratinidhi Board jointly passed a resolution on the June 

of population and property and the very purpose of partition would be 
defeated,^ As earUer resolution of Shiromani Akali Dal passed on April 
16, 1947 i^£l^f'*^ifcmi^ Al^If 

power to Indian hands in June 1948 (which date was first fixed) the 
Punjab should be divided into two provinces. The Shiromani Akali 
Dal ftifthef '^i^^ "feciliiies be^rovided for ^ccimnge of 
population and property. "^^ The Sikh leaders had stated in a 
memorandum to tihe Sapru Conciliation Committee ''We have been 
asked as to wheft^ witaveaiQ^ yneivs & e^pfe^iii^^K^ Pakistan 
scheme is imposed on us by an authority whose power we cannot 
hope to challenge successfully and which may be the British 
@iovamient cnridie agreed will of the Hindus and Muslims of Indku & 
that case we would insist on the creation of a separate Sikh stale 
wifh^vliic^ Ipr tbe tmpsfer and exchange of populatioa"^ 

18. Cabinet Mission plan, CIausi^!I^J^^^^<^>%^^ 
Longman, Madras p. 471. 

19. Partition of Punjab, Kiipal Singh, Patiala, 1989, p. 203-204* , 
Malcolm Dading, The Punjab Disorder, The Hindu, Madr^^Ckt 11^ IWIm 

?J, iAll parties Conference, Allahabad, 1928, p. 27. 
2i. Civil and Military Zazette, Lahore, June, 1 5, 1 947. 

23. The Hindu Madras, July 11, 1947, lOR Dat 1947, GG 23.4.47 file No. 120, 

India Office London. 

24. Constitutional Proposals of S^ru Committee 2nd Edition, 1946, p. LX* 
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Had the Viceroy made an effort to explore every angle of that 
complex situation in the Punjab, he would have surely seciS^ some 
political arrangement in this regard between the Akalis and the Muslim 
League. As the subsequent events have proved, Mr. Jinnah would 
have agreed to tihie transfer of population. This presumption is based 
on the following grotmds: 

^ . WhenLodlsmayapproachedMn Jinnah in early August 1947 
to l^ue a statement assuring the Sikhs their religious freedom and 
categorically stating that Pakistan was as much for the Sikhs as for 
the Muslims, the latter refused to issue any such statements.^^ 

2. The letter of sir Francis Mudie, Governor of the West Punjab, 
to Mr. Jinnah proves beyond doubt that the Sikhs were not waitted in 
Pakistan. Sir Francis Mudie wrote, "I am telling every one that I do 
not care how the Sikhs get across the border the great thing is to gel 
rid of them as soon as possible."^ 

3. Giani Kartar Singh told the writer that he had information in 
1947 that Mr. Jinnah had mstructed Sir Francis Mudie to turn out the 
Sikhs from the West P^ja^^B w^ lhfe reason for which he went to 
Lyallpur to exhort the Sikhs to migrate to India.^*^ 

4. Mr, Jinnah told Sir Francis after the August 15, 1947 that 
Men he had proposed exchange of popuki^eii, lan^pii M 
him. Exactly the same tida^i¥isluf|{)^^ 

years previously.^ 

5. As discussed earlier Jinnah vm m &voiir of an exchange 

to dia^ ejffect.2' 

Had the provision for the transfer of Sikh population from 
the West Punjab to the EastPufljab been made in the 3rd June plan or 
an Indo-Pakistan Board been constituted to facilitate the transfer of 
population with an exchange of property, the Sikhs would have been 
satisfied to some extent There were certain proposals to make some 
ll^ilsS3Q3bg^ thatNankana Sahib 



25. Lolrd Jmi^^mmma^ with the writer as recorded in Appendtk dl 

^ 1iitec^^^^^0^^ 7 

16, Vide chapter *kature and Causes of Migratidn' of ihy loiDk^l^Uoii of Punjab, 

Patiala 1989, Punjabi University. , ^ 

27. Giani Kartar Singh's conversation with the writer. ^' 
38. Sir Francis Mudie*s conversation with tlHer^^# as recorded Api)#lit£l 

Interviews. FrV. , : : 
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might be given Vetican status***. Sir Even Jenkin, Governor ofPunjab, 
had suggested that the Montgomeiy district might be allotted to the 
East Punjab in order to accommodate the Sikh colpiiift in the West 
Punjab.^* But nothing came out of these suggesfloiib^ The main cause 
of failure of all these suggestions was lack of time as the time fixed 
by Lord Waveil for transfer of power tp todji^ ?!i?|S^ J 194§ wWch 
had been advanced by nine months. ' 

Sir Penderal Moon, British ICS made some suggestions to 
satisfy the Sikhs. One of the most important suggestions was that the 
Sikhs should be migrated from West Punjab to East Punjab in order to 
make East Punjab predominently Sikh area. Second suggestion was 
Southern Districts ofPunjab viz Rohtak, Gurgaon and Kamal should 
be separated from Punjab. It will satisfy the Sikh demand also.^^Lord 
Ismay's reply was that "there was no time to fulfil the demand^ and 
|Ql ledraw the boundaries of provinces".^ 

Another significant suggestion was to give East Punjab 
freedom to join India or Pakistan.^ 

There was ample scope and time to consider and put to 
practice some of the suggestions mentioned above in the Wavell's 
Proposals for Transfer of Power Definitely the Punjab tragedy cbtM 
have been averted by accepting Lord Wavell's suggestion.^ Sadly 
however Pimjab was destined to undergo tragic events as the Proposal 
^^^rejected Ix)id Attlte virote, Wav^ advisas 
were despondent and could only suggest progressive retirement from 
India province by provipc^v^dh\m^ my view a counsel of despair 

describe as an ignoble and sordid scuffle and I would not look at it.^ 
**A change in the holder of office of the Viceroy was considered 
necessary. The British Prime Minister added, "I had great adminilioii 
for Lord Wavel, both as a soldier and as a man, but I did not think he 
was likely to find a ^lutiian. I did not think that he and the Indians 
could reaUy undis]^^^ ei^'dHilr^^ ' ' " 



30. Lonald Mosleey, The Last Days of British Raj, London, 1961, lOR MB File 
No. 130, India Office Records, London. ^ 

31. IbUi.y p. 212, Transfer of power, Vol. XII, Doc. 56. 

32. Transfer of poyver. Vol. XI, London, 1982, p. 692, Doc. No. 371. 

33. Transfer XI (Document Ho. 373X p. 846. 

34. Ibid, 

35. Ibid. Also Document No. 371. 

36. Penderal Moon, Waveil Viceroys Journal, cit. op., p. XUL 
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i»^ssary. 

On the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy of India, 
the British Prime Minister made a very significant speech in the 
Parliament. He said, "His Majesty's government wish to make it clear 
that it is their definite intention to take the necessary steps to effect 
the transference of power into responsible Indian hands by a date not 
later than June 1948 ... His Majesty's Govt, will have to consider to 
whom the power of the Central Govt, in British India should be handed 
on the due date, wheAer as a whole to some form of Cottfral 
govt for British India or some areas to the existing provincial goverment 
or in such other way as may seem niost reasonable and in the best 

Mellor, 'altered the course of history. The echoes of this momentous 
announcement reverberated the sub-continent/® For the first time, 

the way for partition and even represented as indirect concession to 
tjie League demand for Pakistan/* Gandhiji rightly perceived its 



those provinces or portions which may want.'^^^This statement together 
with the Muslim League's policy of obstruction prepared the Congress 
leadi^^ Ig^^ as they ime fed up with the NfiisIIm 

League's tatics. Pt. Nehru subsequently said, "There was an 
overwhilling sense of conjflict during the Interim Govt days by pulls 
M^^lfereiif^lii'ie^^ Muslim League. It was felt that even If 

some arrangement could be arrived at to prevent partition, these 
conflicts and dis-ruptions would continue and might come in the way 
of any marked progress in the economic and otiier planning later. It 
would have left the Federal Govt, weak."^^ Unlike his predecessors, 
Lord Mountbatten had demanded, and had been given, a free haii4 m 
settling the Indian question without reference to the Home Goyi 1^ 
negotations could not bank upon an appeal to the Home Qgyt. He 
ksisted on binding the parties to what he got settled.^ 

38. Ibid 

39. SDIC,Vol.U,p.668. ' 

40. Andrew Mello^ IjM&i SiQOefirtitii^ J^mSm^ IS^ p. 9. 

41. -do- p. 9. 

42. Brecher, Nehru - A Political Biography, London, 1956, p. 336. ' 

43. Pyareial, Last ?hmf Vol. n, Ahmedabad, p. 566. 
Ndmi^ slBixm0k^ Wins 




i ^ » . Chapter - 6 

THEMOUNTBATTENPLAN 

After discussing the Indian constitutional problem with 
dif&rentl^eis. Lord Mountbatten came to the following conclusipns: 

1 . * teySle assumption that Mr. Jiimah's power and purpose Wei^ 
sustained^ partition would have to be provided for. 

2. Partitioning of the Centre involved similar treatment for these 
provinces where two commimities were evenly balanced.^ 

The next problem, as Lord Mountbatten himself stated, 'was 
to see if the Congress party which had always stood for a unified 
India, would be prepared to consider the partition of the country as a 
price for quick transfer of power and the restoration of peace. It was 
pointed out that in the case of provinces, like the Punjab and Bengal, 
imrtition would undoubtedly be involved. The Congress was not 
prepared to agree to a partition of the country with the entire Muslim 
majority provinces of Punjab and Bengal going in Pakistan. Partition 
of India for them was necessarily acceptable only if the non-Muslims 
majority portions of the Punjab and Bengal were to be placed in India. 
When this was put to Mr. Jinnah, he was against the performance of 
a surgical operation on the provinces which had ancient histories of 
unity. Lord Mountbatten aigued that the feeling invoked m his he^ 
(Mr. Jinnah's heart) by prospects of partition of those provinces was 
the feeling invoked in my heart and the heart of the Congress against 
the partition of India itself. ^ At last Mfi litaitti cmie fc^tmsA^^^^^ a 
query whether the same principle of partition of provinces would be 
extended beyond the Punjab and Bengal which meant the partition of 

The following points which formed the basis of the partMon 
plan, were circulated to the Governors of Various provinces; 



1 . Alan Campbell Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten London, 1 95 1, p* 55^. 

2. Asiatic Review, London, Oct. 1948, Speech of Lord Mountbatten. 

3. Time only to look forward, (Speech (^|43fd|v|g^^ 
1949, Htxison, CfcrcatJDdYid^^^ 
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^ Ite Mountba^ Plan M 

2. The Punjab Bi^Pi^ to tie ftoti^dni^ ^»^dfid fc^* y^toig 
pupropses. 

3. llie pred(Hninently Muslim sylhet district in As^^ 
tiie option of joining ttieMui^ficQvioieei^^ 
fhroug^i referendum. 

4 i ^ Ilei^reiiiD^ to be held in ttte Kcnr^ We^^¥miiS&F pniiirice 
on tihe issue whether it was to join one group of provinces or another/ 
The Govemorof the Punjab at that time was Sir Evan M. Jenkins 

dissatisfaction with the plan and argued that it would satisfy neither Mr. 
Jirniah nor the Sikhs, becai]se it would leave for Jinnah a truncated 
^6Mmti^^ it vmtU cut ^e SQ^bs in altiidst twd equal parts. 
Mountbattem was, however very optimistic on these two poits. He said 
^ . ^ that 'in the last analysis, Jinnah would acquiesce and the only way the 
^ Gdufd ftriprovcfii^ position ^ ttirough negotiation.^ 

Consequently, meetings between Mr. Jinnah and Liaquat Ali 
Khan and the JMi^haraja of Patiaia and Sardar Baldey Sin|^ the Defence 
^ Member t^^Mhterim Govt., were arranged. Sitiee lie Sikhs had 
already put forth the demand for a Sikh state, the talks naturally centred 
on that issue. Mr« Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan agreed to the formation 
of the Sikh state with its separate military establishment witfiin 
Pakistan, provided die Sikhs did not insist on the partition of the 
Punjab and agreed to join Pakistan.^ The Sikh leaders demanded the 
right of opting out of Pid(istan for the Sikh state toAvhich the Muslim 
League leaders did not agree,* Master Tara Singh told the writer that 
if Mr. Jinnah had agreed they would have negotiated with the Congress 
for better terms. It is difficult to visualise what better terms the Congress 
could have offered short of creating an independent Sikh state in the 
portion of Punjab which fell to India's share. But Master Tara Singh, 
S.Baldev Singh or Maharaja of Patiaia did not contact Congress after 

^ 4. Asiatic Review, Oct. London 1948. 

5. Sir Even Jenkins was bom on Feb 2, 1896 joined Ihdyoi Civil Servies in 1920 
and served in the Punjab. He, W9S Ct^ Q^K^^ of Delhi in 1937, Secy 

' ^ of ihe Dq)tt of Supply EkM 1940-4S, Private Secy to the Viceroy and Secy 
to the Governor General (Personal) fixim 1943-46. He was GciVie^^ 
Punjab from 1946 to Aug 15, 1947. 

6. Mission with Mountbatten, p. 85. 

7. Mr. Jinnah's is offer of Sikh State Maharaja Patiala's article 'The Tribune', 
Ambala, July 19, 1959. This would have left the Hindus of the Punjab in 
j^9kis(9n either of its Punjab part or in the newly created Sikh Pro^ce of 

MSkm.'"'" ""' ^ ' • ^> V : 
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Wt» ^OEOah's refusal to concede their demand. 

There were several reasons for the breakdown of Akali- 
MiislimLeagctetilks; 1%^hdlfi&iwl^ 

between them, though the Akalis and the Congress had baulked the 
Muslim League of its right to form a government in 1 946. An influential 
iyoE^leauiir^^^ K^tai* Sinp, attended tfie M^MmlLei^ 
Conference in Delhi in April 1947, and he tried to probe into Muslim 
League's attitude towards the Sikhs in case of the creation of Pakistan. 
He vm told nothing, apart tctm hding gh^ liistaitri^ 
treatment.' It has been rightly stated that Mr. Jinnah "hhnself knew 
no more of the Punjab than Neville Chamberlain did of 
Gzediodovalda^'?* Butiftis trouble Jinnah at all. He was trying 
to create Pakistan an Islamic state for the Muslim Nation. He was not 
anxious to give the Sikhs a Sikh ststte of Hxm conceptioB and his only 
concern was to keep as mitch of the Punjab hi Pakis^ as he cotdd 
hoodwinking the Sikh, if he could. 

From the Sikh point of view, the Sikh Muslim accord migjit 
Bt the most have saved them from the miseries of migration, death 
and destruction caused by the communal riots. But even this is doubtful 
as it is presumed that in Jinnah's Islamic state they would have been 
left atone. Nothing could grant them protection against Muslim 
femticism. As events were to show later, the Mulims could easily 
mount a jehad in Pakistan even agianst the so-called heretic Muslims, 
the Qadianis. Mr. Jmnah could not be expected to create a Sikh province 
in Pakistan stretching as far as Nankana Sahib at large. Mr. Jinnah 
would not have satisfied the Sikhs at large. Mr. Jinnah wanted the 
Sikh to join Pakistan and gave assurances of good treatment towards 
them. The Sikh leaders insisted on some constitutional guarantees 
when they met Jinnah in 1 946 and 1 947 which obiously Jinnah would 
not concede. The later failure of the Moon mission was from the very 



and aggressive non-Muslims. S. Baldev Singh rightly described the 
attitude of Mr. Jinnah to that of a salesman who wanted to seU a horse 
i^iifl^ ccKD^meing of its good qualiticis^ % lM mA 

always asserted that the horse was a good one." When Lord Ismay 





9. Ian Stephens, Pakistan, London, 1963, p. 140. 
10. P. Moon, Divide and Quit, London, 1961, p. 37. 
Ih Wntfir*s coposa^ withMuor JM. Short 
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that Pakistan as muchfi^ifiieS^ lidter 
refused." 

An accdrid %i^tl^(^E^ tlie Akalis and the Muslfm Laigw 
would only have been possible if the Sikhs could obliterate their 
past bitter memories of Muslim dominj^tioii. But to join Pakistan 
otMt. lumali's tireani i^ii^ed greati&#lildl^^ 
of the Sikh leaders when sufficient justification for joining it was 
not forthcoming from the Muslim League. In the conmiunal riots 
of MM, Wn W^iixii^m lifted in laiBc mimbei* % the 
fanatical Muslim mobs. But not a word of regret had been 
expressed by any of the Muslim League leaders. Passions ran so 
iii^ and tension so great that any undemanding bet^veen flte Sikhs 
the Muslims appeared impossible. 
'^^ The Sikh le^^ made the rig|jtcfeoi(^ in the^^^ 
in view Iheir c^iStum, history and pM I^SS^br^, vi^lMi^mte more 
akin to the Indian tradition than to Islamic tradition, they opted to link 
their destinies with India. Joining Pakistan by th Sikhs would have 
been just like their joining hands with Ahmed Shah AbSdaR to'build an 
Afghan kingdom in the Punjab which, according to Rattan Singh 
Bhar^QO, the inmiQrtal author of the Panth Parkash was 'mingling 
fire ^tti gun-powdei'. 

Lord Mountbatten publically announced the plan on June 3, 
1 947. The following provisions were made for the partition of Punjab 
and Bengal in that plan: 

1 . *The provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and Punjab, 
excluding European member's will be a^ted 1»p! meet in two parts - 
dne te^iesenting tiieMtisIim majority di^ln^ and Ihe other the rest 
of the province. For purpose of determining the population of the 
districts 1940 census figures will be taken as authoritative. The Muslim 
majority districts of Punjab as given in the Appendix of the plan, were 
defined as: 

L^abOTe Division : Gujranwala, Gurdaspur^ Sheikhupuia, Sialkol; 
' ' Lahore, 

Ilieiipiil*Mi' : Att(^Gt)pit^Ji£te 

^ - " Shahpur 
Multan Division : Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, 
Multan and MuzzriBFargarh. 

2. "The members of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly 
sitting separately will be empowered to vote whether or not the 
Province should be partitiotfed. If a si|n)pile timjor^ 

12, I^jtoiQr%coiiv«^^ 
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decides in fiYQur of of theprpvince wi|l.|akej^ace 

3 . "In the event of partition being decided upon, for the purpose 
of the final partition of these provinces, a detail^ iaves^^tiQa. of 
boundaiy question will be needed. A Boundary omaiisd^ 
|mi|^ wil be set up by the Governor General."" * ' V 

The members of the two parts of Punjab Legislature met on 
23rd June 1947. The members representing non-Muslim majority 
d^^ct decided in favour of partition of the province.*^ 

The Working Committee of the Shiromani Akali Dal (SAD) 
and the Panthic Pratinidhi Board jointly passed a resolution on June 
1 4, 1 947 emphasizing that "in the jflisea^^tte provision of transfer 
of population and property, the very purpose of partition would be 
defeated."^ Giani Kartar Singh, President of Shironmani Akali Dal, 
said on June 16, Iftif .9:The Sikhs will not rest contented till the 
boundary line is demarcated in such a way that it leaves at least 85 per 
cent Sildis in India and both the states of Pakistan and India are 

Sikh population from Pakistan to India."^^ 

Giani Kartar Singh met the viceroy on 20th June 1947 submitted a 
^iai^^ liiii in i;^^ 

1 . The main problem confronting the Sikh community, at the 

moment, is the line of demarcation, separating the Eastern Punjab 
Ihe Western Pi^}iiib. Ovet anxie^ in the matter is well-knowiti 
Our cultural linguistic and spiritual affinities as also our economic 
well being, and the solidarity and integrity of our populace have been 
j$I^d in jeopardy by the notional division of the Punjab. Every Sikh 
in what over situation he is placed feels most acutely about it. Faith is 
put in the words used in Your Excellencey's broadcast speech and it 
is hoped that the permanent division will be fair and just to the Sikhs, 
as it is expected that the boundary line will be demarcated in such a 
manner that it brings a sahsyu^^ of the Sikh population in 

the EastemPunjab. The Siyis WiQ:^^^ 80% 
of then* population is brought into the Eastern Punjab by demarcating 
the boundary line properly. Nankana sahib the birth place of Guru 
Mmak, the founder of the Sikh faidi and the adjoining Hindu-Sikh 

1$, j^iuas J»9, 3Td June Plan. Kirpal Singh, Select Documents on Partidon of 
Punjab, New Delhi, 1991. p. 94-95. 

14. The Tribune, Lahore, dated 4 June, 1947. 

15. CM. Guzette June 15, 1947. _ > 

16. The Hindu Madras July 16,1947. 
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majority belt spreading in Lyallpur, Sheikhupura and Gujranwala 
Districts and a just sliare of the colony areas ought to be included in 
the Eastern Punjab, wherein the Sikh population can be shifted. After 
the wholesale massacre of the Sikhs in the Rawalpindi Division the 
^khs are in no mood to cast their lot Mcistan. While demarcating 
the boundary of the Eastern and Western Punjab Province ^^test 
good of both of the Province should be kept in view. 

, **Next to the demarcation of boundary line, flie MMs Insist 
itetf l^, exchange and transfer of Sikh population from the Pakistan 
areas and the Muslim population from Eastern Punjab area must be 
arranged. Unless this is done, bitterness and frustration will prevail on 
both sides.Resistance to and flouting of authority will occur i^^in 
and again, intrigues will go on either side and perhaps will make peace 
impossible of achievement. The exchange of Hindu and Muslim 
minorities aU over India is an impossibility but exchange of the Sikhs 
in Pakistan area with the Muslim of Easter Punjab will involve not a 
very large number of persons. Even transfer of a million of Sikhs 
Witti a similar number of Mimto will solve the problem to a great 
extent so far as the Sikhs are concerned. If at least a million of the 
Sikhs or so are brought to the Eastern Punjab and sunilar number of 
Muslims from Eastern Punjab is sent to Pakistan, after demarcating 
suitable boundary line, and Hindi speaking population of this Eastern 
Province is separated from the non-Hindi speaking population of this 
Eastern province, then the Sikh problem is solved* The British 
Government and Your Excellency have devised means to give Hindus 
and Muslims their own separate countries, resourcefulness should 
not fail in the case of SikhstOiittc^i^^ 
their satisfaction.*^^ 

Baldev Singh accepted the 3rd June Plan with partition of the 
Puajab on the basis of contiguous majority areas. Subseqliefei^; Ite 
said in a statement, "If the verdict of the boundary commission went 
against the Sikhs, they should be prepared to make all sacrifices to 
vihdidile the honour of the Panth/*^^ (^tiot foresee dial ^»Blual 
boundary line could not be much different from the notional division 
included in the 3rd June Plan. The issue of the Sikh shrines^ the 

for which the Sikh leaders struggled subsequently should have been 
pressed before agreeing to the 3rd June Plan. But As the Viceroy was 



16A. Select Documents on Partition of Fitt^f^ iK%aI Saigb^ p.l37S 
17. C.M.Ga2etteJuly 10, 1947 
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to the Secretary of the State for India and instructed Lord Ismay, 
who was then in England, to bring Major Short with him.Major Short 

it had almost been settled that population was to be the basis of partition 
subject to the wei^t of other factors. Meanwhile the Shiroxnani Akali 
tm^ a m^e^^^^^bbd^i^^ to &^s^msM^ 

Ifci^lpBlusion of Nankana sahib shrines in the East Punjab. 
" On 26th Jul);, 1947 Giani Kartar singh sent to the viceroy a 
brochure entidedM^^^Fi^ SAHffi offorwaut^ 

letter which was sent to the Private Secretary of Viceroy with 1^ 
brochure, it was recorded 'This may be noted. Sd/- 1.8.47" 
'^^'^ R%as argu^^ surrounding ai^ 6t 

Nankana Sahib was Sikh majority area which consisted some zails of 
District Sheikhpura, some zails of District Gujranwala and some zails 
of District Lyalpur. Facts and figures in support of tlie aigument 
were given.^^ 

fti^^^ jioted here that justice Din Mohammed, the council 
^-ibe Mv^mk'Si ttie Punjab Boundary Commission asserted ^ 
&e l^rms of reference followed flie settled coiu^e decided by maj|<^ 
j|p»^b|^€^^;^es, so much so that terms of reference were even included 
itf me iid Jime Plan in para 9 and to hold otherwise shake the very 
foundation of settlement.*^^ So it was difficuh to consider newly created 
majority areas in the Muslim dominated districts.The Sikhs thought 
that Baldev Singh hasty consent to the Plan affected the Sikhs adversely 
But the British Govt, they hoped would assert its influence to^v^ 
ItoopL concessions. 

According to the. Cabinet Mission PIan,Sikhs has been 
recognised as tfie third important community as it was stated therein. 
"It is sufficient to recognise only three main communities in India, 
general, Muslims and Sikhs, the general community including all 
persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs^" While drawing up the ?lm 
for transfer of power, every possible care was taken to meet the point 
of view of the two major communities. Winston churchill, the then 
leader of the opposition had also emphasised that if tfieie was effective 
Bcceptaiice of tb^l^^y b aa4j^^lfitt I^c^i^e^^ 

17A. I.O.R. M.N. 123 Sdect Dcxnimeiits oil Paititk>9^]^^^ 

p. 292. 

1 7B . For details see 'Nankana Sahib Case' in A^/SadSk 
17 C Fartitoftppc^g^ VqIX^ 
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ttiiqr ^otiia do expedite the necessary legislation.** 

But Subsequently events have proved that the meeting of the 
point of view of the Sikhs was equally important. Their point of view 
appears tD teive Been ignored fkm ilie very beginning. When Lord 
Mountbatten was appointed for effecting transfer of power to Indian 
baiKis, hp mviled lyla^ Short for the interview for appoiptoent on 
ills ^sfl^ BW ^ select him.^" He was the person ivlid was 
considered expert in the Sikh affairs, and could put Sikh point of 
view effectively. He had accompanied Cripps Mission as well as 
Cabinet Mission. Why he was not selected is a mystery. It appears 
IbflK Motintbatten considered Hindus and Muslims only important 
commimities and had decided to i^ore the Sikhs in the first 
instance. 

The Plan was drawn in less than three months and agreements 
were made in hurry on the basis of the Plan.The plan was not 
comprehensive as it lacked depth of penetration into some of the vital 
problems of Punjab. No machinery was designed to make proper and 
proportionate adjustment in the Indus river system of irrigation which 
irrigated about 25 million acres of land and which was source of 
livlihood for about 46 million people. 

How far is the criticism of Ian Stephen justified ''The question 
has naturally since been asked, whether that fmal acceleration, that 
stKldc^ dttttliii; bff c<mi^ lap of tiie Briti^te^ttiis^ 

journey, was really necessary. Whether method less haste might have 
been as effective and much more humane, Himdreds of thousands of 
lives mi^t have been spared had something differ^t been decided 
during those critical days of May. Was such 'dynamism' justified, 
such ruthless pressure, which was as event, turned out meant advancing 
flie transfer date by ten months. Could no better cotifie iK>si^b1|$^^^ 
been found." Had more time and attention been given, to the various 
problem the people of Punjab would baye been saved from bloodshed 
md miseries of forced migration. * 

Sir Penderal Moon was pursuading the Sikhs to join Pakistan. 
He wrote to Lord Ismay, 'Certain Sikhs in touch with both Baldev 
Singh and Tara Smgh are going to formulate informally and entirely 
private by the Sikh condition for joining Pakistan. If they offer, as I 
believe, they will , it will be a possible basi3 f^^^^^ certain 

19^ Menioiis of Lcml Ismay, p.425. > 
29« M^prShoit talk with the vvriter in 1964. 
IL Fiidstaii, Ian Stephen, London, 1963, p.80. 
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Muslim League leaders, will be informally approached." 

There are certain hard convictions which prevented Sikhs to 
join hands with Pakistan. For this purpose we have to understand the 
Sikh psyche. In all gurdwaras they repeat the litanical prayer viz 'Hail 
all those martyrs who suffered for the sake of religion. Hail those 
who were cut to pieces, boiled alive in cauldrons and were tortursdtd 
death by removing their skins from their bodies'. This refers to the 
tortures inflicted on the Sikhs during the rule of later Mughals and it 
could not foster happy memories among the Sikhs ahdiit ttiiliii^te 
rule. Ever since the introduction of provincial autonomy in Punjab, 
Sikhs had been complaining against the Muslim domination. This led 

affairs of Punjab. Muslim bias became more evident when in the 
conununal riots of March 1 947, in Rawalpindi District a large number 
of Sikhs had been made target by the Muslim fanatics. This had made 
compromise with Muslim League almost impossible in that tense 
atmosphere. In connection with the Sikhs, the CQrre^j^Ojptdeigyce 
exchanged between Lord Mountbatten and Ft Jawahailil W^^^ 
is available in Mountbatten Papers is quite revealing. In hiS^Pv^^Q^^ 
4s^ 4ikMy 1947^ Lord Mountbatten writes to Ft . JawahsuflaJ !Wehru: 
!• ^As a result of discussipns I have had fix>m time to time 
s r^^'^^ Sikhfeai^ l lfeiial fc^ 
. ^ ^ 1; 1 poiiit of view. 
:2y , / ' "They are naturally worried about the position in Punjab 
^ ^ ' where unless major alterations are made by the Boundary 
^ " Commission, the Sikh community will be so divided that 

almost half will remain in the Muslim province of Western 

Punjab. 

3:^ ' "They hope that the Boundary Commission will make such 
. ^ major alterations. But that is not a point which immediately 
coiiciCTS^tiB liot^i^i parties. Apart from this they iisk^ 
. assurance that they have weightage in the legislature of 
Eastern Punjab. They hope also that they will have 
weightage in the Central Houses of Union of India and a 
^ seat in Union Government. 

.^, **They have suggested that they should haye special 
tepreseritatibnThi ^1 existing Constituent Alss^mlly. 
Clearly, I cannot help tiiem on this point or inde&l m my 
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of others except by approaching you, but you may wish 

id comid^ tfie ihdtten 
S» Finally they have suggested that the transfer of pcp^atl^ 

should be seriously considered in the Punjabi 
6. "I expect, all liesepcHnts have b<e»shp^^ 

like to tell you how much I sympathise with the Sikhsaijd 

how much I hope you will be able to help them". 
Similar letter with itedirtldentical contents was addressed 
by Lord Mountbatten to Mr Jinnah. It appears that Mr Jinnah did not 
reply as his reply is not available in the Mountbatten papers. However, 
Pt Jawaharlal Nehru did send a reply dated 17& j% 1^ wMch is m 
follows : 

'*Dear Lord Mountbatten 

t tfetrik'^ii^r your letfer of tiie 4th July regarding your 
i^$@y^ions with the Sikh leaders. 

**We appreciate thoroughly the anxiety of the Sikhs. They 
hS?^ been hard hit by this division. They might be helped somewhat 
by the decisions of tfie Boundary Commission. As for assurances ta 
regard to weightage etc, I fear this mi$<ps complicated issues. All out 
troubles or nearly all, have heem diie^ the separate electorates and 
system of weightages originally introduced for theMuslimsit becomes 
clear that this did little to the minority concerned and only cre^ed 
separatist tendencies. The addition of a seat or twoimiibs no^^^sant^^^^ 
difference. But it means the acceptance of a fundamentally wrong 
priiiciple.Once admitted this j^mciple leads to far reaching, 
ocAseiiuence^ and ill v/ifl.It Is pos^lSxjf (course, that without weightage 
and separate electorate some kind of reservation might be given wiSi' 
freedom to contest the general seats also. We should like to help 
minorities getting additional seats from general constituencies. 
3. "The question of trmisier of population does not arise 
immediately. If the people co|KCi^i^ d^re it^ It must be seriously 
considered."^ ' ♦ 

The 3rd June Plan suggested a notional division of Punjab 
which had been included in the Indian Independence Act 1947 as 
already mentioned but the notional/division was 'only a preliminary 
step of a purely temporary nature as it is evident that for the purpose 
of a final partition of these provinces (Assam, Bengal and the Punjab)> 
a detailed investigation of boundary question will be needed. 

The first and foremost work connected with the Boundary 
Commission was the appointment of its Chairman. Mr. Jinnah suggested 
24, I O R - MB-149, India Office Photo copies Mountbatten Papers. 
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Sir Cyril Radcliffe, the Vice-Chainnan of the General Council of the 
English Bar to be the Chairman of the Boundary Commission of 
Assam-Bengal and the^ Punjab-^ The Secretary of State for India 
confimedthe ch^i&'ofSfr^^ as *a 

man with high integrity, legal reputation and wide experience. The 
fom^ proposal for the appointment of Sir Cyril Radcliffe (later on 
Kra^isdclifre) was, however, made by Lord Mountbatten in the 
form of a note, dated meeting 26th June which was accepted 
unanimously in the first meeting of the Partition Council on the 27th 
Jime, 1947.^ TTie previous decision that the members ofthe Boundary 
!^«t»3finission were to elect their own Chauman was modified on the 
ground that the appointment of a European Chairmaii wauld e:?(p!edi(e 
the work which was to be finished by August 15.^ 

According to the announcement of the Governor General, 
on the 30th June, the followed were sypippinti^^pi^^ of the Puigab 
Boundary Commission: 

1. Mr Justice Din Muhammed ' / 

' L ' r 'I 

2. Mr Justice Muhammed Munir , . 

3 . Mr Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan 

4 . Mr Justice Teja Singh 

The Punjab Boundary Commission had just started its work 
when a significant change occurred in the structure ofthe Commission. 
An amendment Dvb& thtroiuGect^ in tiie fiadkoi Ihdiependence Bill 
signifying that ' in section 4 the expression 'award' means in relation 
to the Boundaiy Commission the decision of the Chairman of the 
Conimis^i^; eeiilaiaed in his report to the Governor-General at the 
Conclusion ofthe Commission proceedings.^ But for this amendment, 
the Commission could not have worked smoothly, because the MusUm 
members and the non-Muslim members, even though they had been 
selected from among the judges of the High Court, were likely to be 
equally diyided on account of the clash of Jbeir communal interests. 
Tte cboices 6f any compnmilseiVieitrrc^i^^ 
had no authority to promote any bargaining between the two sides 
likely to effect a settlement, secondly because the political atmosphere 
was too vitiated for any compromise settlement It cannot, however, 

25. Alan Campbell Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten, {x»ido|i,-l951, p.l24 
26. . PP Vol. VI, Governor General's Note dated 26th June, p. 6. 
it. iPP Vol. VI, Case No, CC/2/1/47, p.7. 

28. Ibid., p.6. Governor General's note dated 26 June 1947. 

29 The Gazette of India Extraordinary Notification dated June, 30 1 947, Ibid., p.8 

36: attiSfanI,Vol.No.440,p.76. 
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be denied that this amendment as whole, finally reduced any chances 
to a settlement .]^ Hie Commissidii, pmciti^ly rediiised the 
li^p^Miission to a one-man body. 

The Commission followed a judicial procedure^ Its first 
meeting was held on the 14th July under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe and it was annoimced that all interested parties should submit 
their memoranda to the Commission by the 18tii July. Sir Cyril had 
planned to lHleMd the meeting of the Bengal Boundary Commission 
first and he proposed that Justice Din Mohammad and Justices Mehr 
Chand Mahajan should preside in the absence of the Chairman of the 
Commission as ii^'^nior tno^ members of the Commissiim«^ Slie 
Punjab Boundary Commission held public sittings fi*om the 21st July 
to the 31st July 1947 where in eminent lawyers pleaded their cases. 




appeared before the Commission in order to argue the cases on behalf 
of the MusUm League, the Congress and the Shiromani Akali Dal 
mspec^SMy. Dt. O. H. K. fjmmt M <S^(^mpli^ Mmix^ 
Economics, London, was invited by the Ahmdya community of Punjab 
to plead their case before the Punjab Boundary Commission and he 
tq^peamdbeSa^re lhe €onmii to support ^^ ease« 

The counsels for the Muslim advocated that the boundary 
line to be drawn between the East Punjab and the West Punjab should 
tie drawn tiear a SuUaj. The 0(>re iMi^ Glidm the 

population majority in the disputed areas and it was asserted that the 
population majority was the major test to be taken into consideration 

parties in India had agreed on the partition of provinces on the basis 
of ''contiguous Muslim Majority Areas" because diis basis was included 
in IlieSFd Jime Planifi^1£lBut^^t was niMt itt^H m aUtlie JiWcts m 
the JuUundur Division were non^Muslim majodty weas'wM^ cmdd 
not be included i^ jPakis^^^^ 

fit Ms^ Itist^r^^ l^^ih reec3«iitti^^ 
that the boundary line should be near the Ravi including Lahore in the 
East Punjab and Justice Teja Singh advocated that the boundaiy line 
should be near the Chenab, including parts of %G districts of 
Sheikhupura and Gujranwala, Montgomery and Lyallpur in the East 
Punjab. The Hindu-Sikh case rested on thie ecpnpmic conditions as 
the no^t-Mu^Hih liad played a major part hi ffie development of fflte 
Central Punjab. The Bari Doab and more particularly the districts of 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore had been described by the historiana 
31. Mehar Chand Mahajan, Looking Back, p. 112 
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and settlement officers as the '^home land of the Sikhs'" who owned 
more tfian two thirds of iffie area and paid more than two thirds oftib^ 
land revenue of this tract. This Sikh peasant proprietors tract had 
been developed as a single unit along the upper Bari Doab Canal whicft 
had been dug, it was ingeniously claimed, to resettle Hie disbanded 
Sikh soldiers after the Anglo-Sikh Wars. The districts of Lyallpur and 
Montgomery had bem colonized. Iq^ the sturdy Sikh Jats of Ambala, 
Julltindur, andil{iirK^^b[{cts.^^I^^ known as Sandal Bar and 
in the memory of Nankana Sahib martys in 1921 tract known a$ 
Shahidi Bar comprising a part of the districts of Gujranwala, 
Sheikhupura and Lyallpur was mostly owned by the Sikh peasants 
paid more than twice the bmd iKrvenue paid by the Muslims. Historically, 
this was the most important tract for the Sikhs as one of ttieir most 
sacred shrines, Nankana Sahib was situated in it^ 



"tl fi t. '^^W. ' : ')0» «i ■ U '! 



32*^ For more details sec the books Partition of Punjab, Kirpal Singh, 1989, 
' Patiala pages 80-86 and Select Documents on Partition of Punjab^ J 
Singh, 1991, New Delhi, Document Nos< 102, 103 and 104. 
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I . Chapter - 7 

THE SIKH STRUGGLE FOR SHRINES 



The historic Sikh shrines connected with the lives of Sikh 
Gurus are considered sacred and are object of veneration by eyeiy 

District Sheikhupura now in Pakistan) birth place of Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism. Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1799-1 839 AD), the Sikh 
loiei* had doimted sin esms tif^tmiitil^^ of hmd 

to the Nankana Sahib Sikh Shrines for their upkeep and management. 
In 1947 the Sikhs wanted that the demarcation of the boundary 
l)#t«i^%a^ Puiq^']aiiM#e Punjab shoilld be i6die iii d 
way as to include Nankana Sahib in the East Punjab. It was one of the 
reasons that they had demanded that the territoiy uptii river Chenab 
l&sMSbe'iiticlutf EastPtihjib; ¥his was argued in the Punjab 

Hotilidary Conunission by Sikh member. Justice Teja Singh. 

The Sikh-Hindu case rested on the economic factors. Justice 
Teja Sin^ advocated diat the boundary Ime should bene^lhe Oietiab, 
so as to include parts of the districts of Sheikhupura and Gujranawala, 
Montgomery and Lyallpur in the East Puiyab. The non-Muslims had 
played a major part in tfie developmeiit ietf'the Central Punjab. The 
Ban Doab and more particularly the districts of Gurdaspur, Anmtsar 
and Lahore had been described by historians and settlement officers 
as the 'home land of the Sikhs'.' This Sikh peasant proprietors tract 
]iad been developed as a single unit along the Upper Bari Doab canal. 
It was ingeneously reclaimed, to resettle the disbanded Sikh soldiers 
after the Anglo-Sikh wars. The districts of Lyallpur and Montgomery 
had been colonised by the sturdy Sikh Jats of Ambala, Jalandhar and 
Amritsar Districts. In a tract known as Shahidi Bar, comprising a part 
of the districts of Gujranwala, Sheikhpura and Lyallpur was mostly 
owned by the Sikhpeasaiits i;!^ 

1. P P Vol. VI, p.l76. The total revenue of these districts was Rs.55,23,439. The 
Sildhs paid Rs,32,31»951A and Muslims paid I^a5,8M93A mi othcsts 
J ^lbi?^e2^55A.The totdaim^ 
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paid by the Muslims.^ Historically, this was the most important tract 
of iifi^ Sikhs as some of tttdr mos^^df^ shrine$^^^a^ NanHI^iia Saliib^ 
wei:e situated in it. 

The Hindu and the Sikhs had played a major role in the 
development of industry, commerce anii#9^ofLahixrey&^ metropolis 
of the Punjab. More than 75 per cent of commerce, banks and 
commercial instututions were in the hands of the non-Muslims. The 

Economic Enquiry indicated that 80 per cent registered factories in 
Lahore belonged to the non-Muslims. Of the total coital investment 
mlialun:^ viz. Rs. 6.29 ctot^^ fhetibti^^if^^ was 1^. 5.12 

crores. Of the 80 offices of banks and insurance companies, only 
two belonged to the Muslims. Of the 36 High Schools only four were 

It was argued that about one-third of the Muslim population 
was not rooted in the soil and was e3sentially of a floating character, 
consisting of faqirs, weaves; herdsmen, e^iS^irs, potters, carpenters, 
oilmen, bards, barbers, blacksmiths, washerman, butchers and mirasis. 
According to the Census Report.pf 1931, out of the total Muslim 
^pepiktii^oi lip^l^pil ^ M persons numbered about 45 
peiG»esitai^^ 

Faqirs 256,533 
Jullaha (Weavers) 512,571^ 
.VxA". Cobblers 464,218 
Kumhars(Potte£s) , 436,617 
Mussalis (Chsraao^ Coverts) 412,300 
'vr^«irn/. GarpOTters 346,948 
- . j v Oilmen , 344,927 

. , Bards 244,320 . . 

i. . Barbbers 196,104 
ni: Blacksmiths , 241,972 . 

v*' Washermen p. 162,224 
Butchers 127,198 
, Mirasis ^ >l 243,330 

• Herdsmen 421,347^ 

qiitse the arguement followed by the Hindus and SUdi 
members was acGeptBd,^e msan cQiisideratitQn wipuM have been ~ 

. t*.. Mem, . . vji ' • 'I 

" Si^i^'Hamam Sln^'Sii^^i^ Ckunmission, pp. 

t.' 60-61. . jw<iL\i|. . 

4.^ Census Report, Punjab 1931 Table XVII, Race, T^mmm.-. 
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fecdiiomic factors rather than population factor. It would have been 
i^intrary to the terms of the settlement arrived at between the two 
major political parties - the Congress and the Muslim League Viz. 
partitioning on the basis of continuous Muslim-majority areas. Justice 
Din Mohammed asserted that the terms of re^renqe followed the 
settled course decided by the major political parties so much so that 
the terms of reference were even included in the 3rd Jime Plan in Para 
Nq. 9 tphold otherwise would shake the very foundation of the settlement.^ 
^* The Sikhs had been agitating for the inclusion of Nankana 
Sahib, Ae birth-place of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, in the 
East Punjab. To stress their point of view, they observed the 8th July as 
Nankana Sahib Day. The Maharaja of Patiala Maharaja Yadvinder Singh 
approached the viceroy to receive a deputation of the Sikh V.C.O's and 
soldiers. The Viceroy agreed and the date and time were fixed for this 
purpose when Mr Jinnah came to know of this he raised an objection to 
tfie Viceroy's meeting a Sikh deputation. He argued in the meiS^in^ df 
the Partition Council held on the 1 0th July that the question of demarcation 
of the Punjab Boimdary was being discussed by the Punjab Boundary 
Commission and the >i^ceroy could not disd^i^s^qei^bii ynAi Hie 
Sikh deputation. The Viceroy agreed and said that incsiSd iie i^ flie 
deputation a special communique would be issued/ 

This had a very adverse iMm m t)f# Sfliiirii^^tiK^^ ^^^^^ 
Sikhs thought that it was their right to represent their point of view to 
the Viceroy who, they erroneously believed, could issue some 
instructions to the Punjab Boundary Commission regarding the Sikh 
shrines. Now, they realised the necessity of an interpretor who could 
represent their point of view to the Viceroy, Mr.V.P.Menon, 
(Constitutional Adviser to the Governor-General, was in touch wifli 
5jardar Patel and Lord Ismay, who had commanded Muslim Reg. in 
Indian Army, Chief of staff of the Viceroy was in toucih wijto ,M^ 
Jinnah. But Baldev sm^ or the Sikh leaders had no ^h i^i^ oi 
communication. Baldev Singh, therefoie« requested for Vic^y to 
recall and reemploy Major J.M. Short 

By 1 947, Major J. M. Short had earned the reputation of being 
an expert on Sikh affairs. He served the XlSikhs and retired in 1 93 1 . 
He was re-employed in 1940 when the Sikhs Squadron of Central 

5. RRVol, VI, page 238, it was stated in para 9 of the 3rd June Plan "It will 
be instructed to demarcate the boundrles of the two parts of the Punjab of 
the basis as^ertainioig the Coii^guoiis majori^ areas of l^lusis and 
noii MuafiiMi*^ ^ 

6, mMMp^iisikyi^^m^ 
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Indian Horse refused to embark for AeJ^^feBist. During the war, 
when the pro-Congress activities of the Akali Party were likely to 
affect he was reemployed in 1940 when flie Sikh Squadron of Central 
Indian adversely the military recruitment, he successfully persuaded 
the Akali leaders to have a favourable attitude towards the recruitrnent 
of the Sikhs. He was able to effect an Mill^tihding between fte 
Akalis and the Unionist Government in the Punjab, which culminated 
in the Sir Sikander Baldev Singh Pact.^ He had explained to Professor 
Reginald Coupland and Sir Stanflford Cripps the Sikh point of view 
when they visited India in 1942. In 1946, he had accompanied Sir 
Stafford Cripps when the Cabinet Mission visited India. He was 
attached to Baldev Smgh when he visited London in December, 1946 
akn^ith Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Mr. Jinnah, ' 

Lord Mountbatten had interviewed Major J.M. Short while 
selecting his staff before coming to India as Governor-General He 
found him of no use. 

The Sikhs decided to hold a big meeting at Nankana Sahib 
(Sheikhupura District) on 27th July 1947 for inclusion of Nankana 
Sahib in the East Punjab. The Punjab Government imposed ban on 
1|ye meeting. The sale of railway tickets; to a number of stations 
i^itiffittg Nankana Sahib was suspended. Naiibna Sahib had fairly 
large Sikh population and many Sikhs had collected in Gurduwara 
some days before 27th July. It is estimated that from 1500 to 2000 
CMitsiders attended. Speeches were made mside the Gurdwara. The 
Sikhs in Araritsar had already begun to defy the ban on processions 
as a protest against the banning of the Nankana Sahib meeting and the 
leaders present at Nankana Sahib were obviously upset. Late in the 
evening the Sikhs informed the authorities that they would disperse 
quietly, and the Deputy Commissioner said that in that case he would 
not interfere with access to the Gurdwara from 28th morning. During 
the night of 27/28th July Giani Kartar Singh turned up at Nankana 
Sahib, appearing in disguise and repudiated the local understandings 
However, the Sikhs peacefully dispersed on the 28th morning.*^ 

In the Viceroy's 65th Staff meeting held on WM My 1949, 
the Viceroy drew attention to the reports which had appeared In that 
morning's papers to the effect that it had been necessaiy to open fire 

oft*^ >. i : .^ . , -I 

7. Penderal Moon, Divide and Quit, La^idmj^ Jg&Lyp^ 32. 

8. ... M^OTjShort'slaJkwifti^^^^ ^ 
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he considered it doubtful whether it had been correct on the part of 
Governor of the Punjab to declare this meeting illegal. Sir George 
Abell pointed out that a considerable number of people had been 
prevented form attending it as a result of this step. One deputation 
was sent to England to mobilise British public opinion in favour of the 
Sildi5.The load SMis vmxt in a procession to Downing Street to 
present a memom(l(iiim to British Prime Minister reading tiie 
Sikh demands.^ 

On the 14th July Mr. Arthur Henderson, the then Under 
Secretary of State in a reply to a question said in the House of 
Commons, "The provision that other factors will be taken into account 
has been made prifiiaiily to eiiaiblethe Q[»nmission to have regard to 
the special circumstances of the Sikh community in the Punjab where 
considerations such as location of their reUgious shrines can reasonably 

were upset over this statement and argued with the Viceroy that the 
accepted principle of partition was "contiguous majority areas" and 

been discussed before."" The Viceroy agreed to convey their protest 
to the Secretary of State. Subsequently, the copies of the statement 

the Secretary of State were sent to the Punjab Boundary Commission 
by telegram No. 2329-S dated the 16th July 1947.*^ It is true that the 
question cftibe 1^ siirines had not beto inehidytlil illH&l^^ of 
reference nor had it been discussed at any stage before. But it was a 
question of vital importance for the Sikhs, jin order to ease communal 
tetisibtt m tils mme^-mm B0rt^ ol^^ionraiigemeiit was w^smty. 
Justice Mahajan who was a member of commission, writes^ "Lord 
RadclifFe's Secretary asked me whether I would be willing to treat 
flie tomi of (^km as netriral Nankaora was 

similarly treated. I had personally no objection to this course. It was 
not however, acceptable to some of my collea^es."^^ V* P. Menon 
made the suggestion that Mr. Jiiinah shofi^ lie approached and 
persuaded to declare Nankana 8ilib> % solt of V^cfui'*.^ lliis 
9B. Document No. 116. p. 278, , 

9. Statement of S. Rawel Sin^, Fi^lh^ #^ 
Sinclair Road (London) 1964^ i^ivi» die|nitati0m^ 

10. Hansard vol. 40, p.74. 

11. "Freedom But Danger Ahead", Dawn^s leading Articte on JOii Jll|y 19^ 

12. P P Vol. VI, p. 203, Report of Justice Teja Singh. 

13. Mehar Chand Mahajan, Looking Back, Bombay 1963, p. 11 5. 

14. Michael Edwaides»]Ust Years of British India, London^ 1963» p.ZlZ'' 



concession to the Sikhs might have had a wholesome effect on the 
Sikhs and Mr. Jinnah would not have lost much. But the rejection of 
suehasi]^B^im%idtGated theBmt^ 

the Muslims and the Sikhs. Sir Evan Jenkins, Governor of the Punjab, 
suggested to the Viceroy that the Monatgomery District might be 
iLUoted to 1beB^t>Pini)^ 

flie West Punjab. It coiild not 1)eaciied t^cm dtn^lo %t stifTattitude 
Oftfie Muslim League. 

' ^ "Itie^iitij&ouiure^^ a 
good deal of controversy. Mr Jinnah Governor General of Pakistan, 
Publicaily condemned the Award in his broadcast speech on the 3 1st 
of Ai^ust^ 194f; He saMr^We^havebeeri sque^z^ it 
was possible and the latest blow that we have received was the Award 
of the Boimdaty Commission. It is an unjust incomprehensive and 
even t perverse award.^^ R fe et«?6tisllifte so long to discover 
its character. The Pakistan press was also critical of the Award and 
the Pakistan Government later quoted the following passage of the 
Pakistan Times, Lahore, m its widely circulated booldet the SlWfi 
Flan in Actions^ "The blow has been hardest in the Gurdaspur District 
when the two Muslim tehsils of Gurdaspur and Batala with a Muslim 
majority of 52.2 per cent and'55:06 p€^*'c©i^^^^ have been 

thrown into Hindustan alongwith Pathankot Tehsil taking away from 
Pakistan, the rich Muslim Industrial town of Batala. A part of Lahore 
DisMct has also been broken off. Radcliffe has taken the trouble of 
drawing a village-to-village boundary at Ajnala Tehsil of Amritsar 
District with 60 percent Muslim majority and contiguous to the 
District of Lahore has been completely forgotten.The Tehsils of zira 

15. Leonald Mosley, Last Days of the British Raj, p. 212. Sir Evan Jenkins, 
Governor of Punjab, wrote to th@ ^eve thmis 

clahns of the Sikhs and for thslt ifis^^ibf ^^^6^ 
a share in the canal colonies of the West and the Giani's (Giani Kartar Singh 
who had a long interview with the Governor) idea that the Montogomery 
^ district, should be alloted to the East is by no means as ridiculous as it sounds. 
' The district, if so alloted to the East, could be recolonised so as to concentrate 
the non-Muslims there after transfer of Lyallpur". The contents of this letter 
Imye lieen yed^ hy ^ft writer from Giani Kartar Sin|hi In- England. I learned 

scpe original records which appear to have h&sd quoted by him in his book : 
tost Days of British Raj. Now the records of this period arc available and this 
forms a part of tlie letter of Sir E. M. Jenkins addressed to Lord Mount batteo 
on 10 July 1947 vide Document no. 56, Transfer of Power Vol.XIII,ed. 
Sikh Plan in ActfOA,^a|$il|aaG^vei^^ 
1518, p, 5. ^ . . . , . - , 



and Firozpur with a clear majority have been dismissed with a talk of 
disruption of comnunication..^'' Field Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan 
VvitJtifett Iffi iBE^^ depcmcted 
so helplessly on the arbitrary strokes of one man's pencil. It was 
because Mr Radclifife happened to make a small dent on the side of 

been locked in a life aiid iii^ 

ci. li^ J Thll^iise of fee f%incfep# Df^ award 
of Sir Cyrill suspicious in the the eyes of Pakistan, Justice Mohammad 
Munir stated, "When I was replying to the Sikh case, I was told by 
Mn Radcliffe in the most unequivocal terms that three tehsils of 
Ferozpur, probably, Ferozpur, Zira and Fazilka, were coming to 
Pakistan and that it was unnecessary for me to discuss that part of 
the case with them. I still remember the description of the terrain he 
gave me of their transfer to Pakistan and I communicated my 
congratulations to the Nawab of Mamdot. (Lord Radcliffe told the 
writer that his private talk always leaked out to the Muslim press). He 
was jubilant, but was disappbl^lid li few days laier, when by the 
award which caiQe thfee dsp aJS^ilto s^^bie^ these t^ils 

went to India.*'' 




55»2% 



ti^ had Muslim-majority ] 
Firozepurtehsil 
ZiraTehsil 

The Muslim in the Fhx)zept^ Dtetrfc| ai 1 ^1^^ 
44.6 per cent of the population. 

It is clear that, if the Muslim population on a tehsi 1 basis were 
considered for demarcating the boundary line, as demanded In the 
counsel for the Muslim and no other factor taken into account, then 
Paj^stan could have had tehsils of Zira and Firozepur and not the 
tehsil of Fazilka as afterwards claimed by tbe Justice Mohanmied 
Munir. The Fazilka Tehsil was a non-Muslim majority area, with about 
57 per cent non-Muslims. Sir Cyril Radclifife gave the following reasons 
in his award f#|lisitransfer. "I have hesitated long over those not in 
considerable areas east of the Sutlej River and in the angle of the 
Beas and Sutlej Rivers in which Muslim majorities are found. But on 



17. Ibid., p A. 

18. Pakistan Perspective', Pakistan Anthology, 1961, 

19. TheTribiiiii^ Aml)ala Cantt, April2^^^ 
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the whole, 1 have come to the conclusion that would be in the true 
interests of neither state to extend the West Punjab to a strip on the 
&FSide of sutlej and ther^are &etdrs such as the disruption of railway 
communication and water systems that ought iA this instance to 
displace the primary claim of contiguous majorities."^® 

But it did not convince the Pakistan leaders as K. Sarwat 
Hassan writes. :"Disruption of railway line is not irrepairable, forthese 
could be re-aligned- But so far as the water systems were concerned, 
the effect of the Award was not to save them from disruption, but as 
we shall see, to disrupt them with disastrous consequences. Radcliffe 
as a trained lawyer could not but have known what he was 



Before the Sketch Map incident publication of the Award, Sir 
Even Jenkins, the Governor of Punjab, contacted the Viceroy's 



Award. He probably pleaded that it had been the previous practice of 
the British administrators to give advance information to the 
gOVeriEiients concerned regarding administrative decision likely to 
effect them so that they might make necessary arrangements. But Sir 
Evan Jenkins, w^e asking^r^d^^^^^^^^ 

vm no tonga* an mtmal ptbhlem otifae prp^ce of. v0cp. he vm 



TimWsmyy^s Secretary; whom Sir Evans Jenkins contacted 
on telephone, was Sir George Abell, one of the senior most members 
of the British LCS. in India, As Secretary to the Vice-roy, he 
corresponded' with the Governors. In the Viceroy's staff he had 
succe€Nled Sir Evan Jenkins with whom he had friendly relations. Sir 
Geprge, therefore, contacted the Secretariat of the Boundary 
Conmiission. According to Brecher, "Abell got in touch wth the 
Secretary of the Radcliffe Commission and on the basis of a telephonic 
conyersatin drew a sketch map which was sent to Jenkins,'" 

This telephonic conversation might refer to the description 
of the boundary which was produced before the Security Council. 
About the sketch map it appears certain that it was not prepared at 
Lahore or at Simla. It was sent jfrom Delhi. Sir Francis Mudie, the 
Governor of the West Punjab, iii$So peiaseitel I 



20* 10, RadclifiTe Award, vide Appendix 

21. Sanvar Hassan - Pakistan and United Natidfl^ l^leiW Yoi^ 

22, Nehru -A Political Biography, p. 360. 
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writer that the sketch map left by Jenkins among the confidential 
papers could not have been prepared on the basis of a telephonic 
conversation. Sir Cyrill Radcliflfe appears to have been aware of a 
map being sent to Abell. It appears almost certam that the sketch map 
was sent to Abell from the Secretariat of the Boundary Commission, 
Sir Zafbrullah told me that the P^ldstaii Govchffiiieitt ^Int htm tiie 
photo copies of three documents to be presented before the Security 
Council while discussing the Kashmir cases (1) the forwarding letter 
in which Abell haiii;slaCsd the map he was sending, was supplied to 
him by Mr. Beaumont, Secretary of Sir Cyril Radcliffe. (2) the sketch 
niap which indicated that Punjab |;)oundaiy line, and (3) the description 

Francis Mudie denied the knowledge of the forwarding letter or the 
description of the boundary was left by Jenkins. The forwarding 
letter and Ae dig^^i^m by Jentdns or his 

Secretary before the map was placed in the confidential Box of the 
Governor. The map was subsequently shown to Mr Jinnah, Governor 
Gemral and Mr Liaqat Ali Khan, Priiiie MBhisi^i^ 

The map would have gone unnoticed, had there been no 
difference between what it depicted and the subsequent award. In 
Ms map, the Teshsils of Firozepur and TSm v^^ shown in Pal^sian, 
whereas the Award put the Tehsils in India. Sir Francis Mudie, the 
Governor of the West Punjab, was the first to note this change and 
had a^^erted that Sir Cyrill RadcHffe had changed his original awiriL 
Pakistan leaders hold that the Award had been tempered with in order 
to make it favourable to India. The Pakistan leaders accused Lord 
Mountbatten, usmg his personal influence to alter the Punjab Boundary 
Award. Commenting on this episode, Lord Mountbatten declared that 
he considered it beii^thJiis.^^ to issue a formd denial of such a 
charge.^^ 

Lord Mountbatten wrote to Imd Ismay regarding Abell's 
letters on 2nd April 1 948 " So far as my memory serves me the first 
indication I had that the award was almost ready when George Abell 
informed me (It must have been on the 9th August) that he had sent a 
note to Jenkins the night before giving him a preliminary forecast of 
where the boundary was likely to be drawn. He did not consult me 
before sending the forecast nor did he show it to me because he said 
that it was done on staff level and that he had obtained it from 
Beaumont (Radcliffe 's Secretary) mere to give Jenkins an early 

23. Nehni A Political Bibliography., p. 36 1 . 
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warning of what was likely be coming. I might add that none of my 
personal staff nor John Christie whom 1 had consulted knew that 
forecast Ma ftie fi^recs^ iftut I 

remember'Mn a telegram to Lord Ismay, Mountbatten made the 
following comments about this letter and Sir George Abell: "The point 

knowledge. It may be hard to convince people why it was so. It will 
look to have been as odd procedure."^ la another letter to Sk Evan 
Jia^'s%^'19th March 1948 1^|»|^t^^li^%^ 
given in Abell's letter about the date wHeil this award Would be leaify 
was of course, wrong/'^^ « 

• ; Ev^^jfeiilfisfe^ letter dated 7th April 1948 to Lord 

*^«mtbatten in which he discussed the points of controversy which 
had arisen on the Piuyab Bowdaiy dq^^ the two documents in 
question as follows': ^ -'^ ^ 

*the enclosures where a schedule ( I think typed) and a 
section of a printed map with a line drawn thereon, together 
showing boundries which included in Pakistan a sharp 
salient in Firozpur district. The salient enclosed tiie vdiote 
of Firozpur and Zira Tehsils." 
Jenkins also stated that "on about 10th or 1 1th August when we were 
still expecting the Award on the 13th August at least, I received a 
secrophone message from the Viceroy's House containiog the words 
"Eliminate salient", this change caused some surprise.'^ 

Lord Mountbatten concluded "but tfie assumption that can 
be drawn is that the line indicated in the document attached to AbelPs 
letter was only a tentative and it was amended subsequently to balance 
ffie Bengal boundary line,***' 

Sir Cyril Radcliff later on Lord Radcliffe told me in 1964 that 
he had drawn several lines to determine the boundary between East 
and West Punjab. One such line was sent to Lahore but that vvas lidt 
Ibe^linal line. The final line was in Punjab Boundary Award. 

Lord Mountbatten in apersonal letter dated April 2,1948 wrote 
to Lord Ismay, "^I shall always be gratei^ll&ybu for having cautioned 
me not to try and bring any direct influence to bear on Radcliffe 



Mi* Bnb^'lll/!X^13 for Military Archieve King's college, Loilitia 

25. ld.R/iyPFS/10/tl9 India office Library, London. 

26. Ibid. JransfQT of Power, Vol. XII. 

27. /6it/.Mountbattea ieUer of Jenkins dt 19.3.48, 
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view. So far as I remember, I said to him that Sikh attitude had become 
rather worse than we had anticipated and when he was balancing the 
boundaries of East and West Pakistan, I sincerely hoped that he would 
bear the Sikh problem in mind. I think I went so far as to say that if he 
was really satisfied that overall decision both East and West was 
absolutely fair to both the communities then I tnisted that any generosity 
to Pakistan should be more in Bengal than in Punjab since there was 
ffliiSikh problem in Bengal''^* 

My personal findings also confirmed that these two Tehsils 
were first allocated to West Punjab then finally they were allocated to 

my Paper on Punjab Boundary Commission to late Mr. Justice Mehar 
Chand Mahajan and late Mr Justice Teja Singh, Mr. Justice Mahajan 
advised me during i9S$^#t^ I sliould contact Si Haitimn Sing^ Who 
had pleaded the Sikh case and he would throw some light on the 
Punjab Boundary Award. In January 1960 late Justice Hamam Singh 
told me that : **these two Tehsils have been allocated td^lndlia i^er his 
and Giani Kartar Singh pleadings with Major Short who contacted 
Lord Mountbatten and persuaded him to satisfy the Sikhs." In a written 
statement Major Short stated to me **My impressions on-gitt!i1if to 
Delhi on 22nd July 1 947 were that the Sikhs did not like the Plan (3rd 
June Plan) ...1 reported accordingly to our authorities in Delhi. They 
felt as I did too that would not now alter the course hvX so far as they 
coaSA txim a trifle to meet the Sikhs they would."^' 

The last sentence refers to Zira and Firozepur Tehsils. After 
giving his statement Major short advised me not to get it published 
because it would create an embarassing position. Again in 1965 he 
cabled "Do not publish it". I assured him by a letter that I had no plan 
to publish it immediately. It was after his death in 1969 A.D, that his 
statement first saw the light of the day in my book Partition Of jSuigab 
published by Punjabi University, Patiala in 1 972 A.D.^ 

The implication of the statement of Major Short were later 
confirmed by Christopher Beaumont. Beaumont was the Secretary of 
Sir Pyol Radcliffe, the ChmmiaiDi of the Punjab Boundaiy Commissi<Mi. 

2S. Ismay III/7/246 Centre % Military Archives, King*s College, London, 
Kirpal Singh:Select Ducuments. Partition of Punjab, Document No.237. 

29. Kirpal Singh, Partition of Punjab, p. 50-5 1 . 

30. Among the Indian writers, I was perhaps the first to discuss the probability of 
revision of Punjab Boundary Award before its announcement. But nobody took 
it seriously. Soine thought my version to be a pro-Pakistfin as Palqst^ 
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In a article in The Time, New York dated August 11,1 997 the disclosure 
fliatilie Pafi}ab Boimttoy Award W& is significant as he was 
associated with the preparation of the Award at all stages. It was he 
who had sent the advance information about the Award to Sir Evan 
Jenkins, the Governor of Punjab. Tins is ftnther confirmed by Patrick 
French who in his recently published book entitled Liberty or Death - 
India's Journey to Independence and Divisiorij, has discussed the 
causes and lact6is leading to^fl^ Boundary 
Award.^^ Though Patrick French ; has not analysed the Sikh factors,, 
for the amendment he has admitted that the award was modified 
before ammouncement. According to personal and private letter to 
LoidlsauQf/referred to above, Lord M<Saaii>atten advised Radclilfe, 
^k^i^samisity to Pakistan should be more in Bengal than in Punjab 
sifice l^^e is no Sikh problem in Bengar. Here tihe implication is 
clear that the last Viceroy wanted to balance the boundaiy awards of 
Puigab and Bengal and in that process some modification were made* 

What were exactly the compelling circumstances that led to 
tihe modification of tiie Award are not known. The Viceroy in his 
personal and private letter to Lord Ismay has hinted towards the "Sikh 
Problem". This may be the predominant factor as late Master Tara 
Singh told me that Tehsils of Firozepur and Zira were awarded to 
India because Mountbatten wanted to pacify the Sikhs. Major Short 
also admitted this by using the term "trim a triple" Therefore it appears 
almost certam that the Sikhs problem was a major fiiij^l^kig to 
the alteration in the Punjab Boundary Award. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Sikhs were among 
"tfie first to demand the partiticm of Pimjab in ord^ to avoid MusBm 
majority rule. They consistently opposed Pakistan and ultimately, they 
saved East Punjab for India just as their ancestors had wrested the 




3 1 . Patrick French, Liberty or Death - Indias Journey to Independec and Division. 



Chapter -8 
THEPUNJAB RIOTS 



The Punjab Communal riots in 1947 have been differently 
described by various persons* Ian Stephens gives the name of civil 
war to these riots and obseiires, "if non-military carnage and 

commotion, estimated to have caused about 500,000 death Cannot 

be called civil war, it is hard to guess what it could be,"' Michael 
Bret^il^: liri^ them 'the war of succession' and explains that The 
term was coined by Sir Evan Jenkins, the last Governor of the 
undivided Punjab, to designate the communal riots in Punjab*',^ 
According to Hi^ linker, a large number of people were involved In 
these riots and he terms these riots as a "People's war".^ Whatever 
we may call these riots, it can hardly be denied that these riots got 
WSest possible puMctty sa^ie i 
linked these riots with the tribal in\ 
their case in the Security Council/ 

There are two distinct ] 
Punjab in 1947: , 

i. Riots of March, 1947 . , . 

ii. Riots of August and September 1947 

According to Zia-uI-Islam, "Sikh opposition to the formation 
of the League Ministiy resulted in the communal with in Rawalpindi 
md Attodcj*^ But this does not appear to be convict been a 

chain of communal riots in India starting with Calcutta riots of 16th 
August 1946, when the Muslim League obse^ Day', 
These riots had their reaction iti NabldmH and fripto^. In ic^taM^it 
there were riots in Bihar when Muslims were killed in large numbem 
Soon after the Bihar riots, trouble started in Hazara district of North 
Western Frontier Pro vince. Hazara situated on the western border of 

1. Ian Stephen, Pakistan (London, 1963), p. 80. 

2. Michael Brecher, Nehru - A Political Biographer (London, 1959), See f.n. pp. 
318-19. 

3. H}0 Tinker, India and Pakistan^ (Mni^ ^^ Jh 1^7* ' 
'4, tl^edNations Sccuri^ CttB^ 
5. Zia-uWslam, East Punjab's Blood Balh (Pddstan 1 

copy available in Khalsa CoUoge, Amrilsar Libraiy p«2P^' ' 
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KjiShmir and on the eastern side of the river Indus had a population 
which was most excitable/ The Muslim League workers chose this 
area for their future plan of action. Members of the Hazara district 
Muslim League were sent in batches to Bihar and on their return they 
Started cdiniMiiid^^fr^ in Hazara^ One school master hung around 
his neck the human skull and excited people by saying that it was a 
skull of a Muslim who had been killed by the Hindus in communal 
riots.' This resdled in communal riots where Swatis killed J^Kidhi and 
Sikhs in Mansera Tehsil of Hazara District. Subsequently these riots 
spread in the whole district Consequently the Hindus and the Sikhs 




The minorities in the neig|ibourin| 
felt alarmed. ' 

The appointifie^ of fficTlew Viceroy artd^^f^tioii of a date 
for the transfer of power to the Indian hands had a significant impact 
on the Punjab politics. Soon after Attlee's statement Sir Khizar Hyat 
Khan, tfie Unionist Premier of Punjab, yielded to the pressure tactics 
of Muslim League and resigned. But instead of any communal 
settlement there broke out communal riots in the districts of 
Ri^alpindi, Attock and Multan where the popnlation was 
jjiieddminently Muslim. 

The Punjab Disturbed Area Act and the Punjab Public Safety 
Ordinance were promulgated to meet the evil.' The military had been 
called out several times to quell the disturbances.^® The Home Secretary 
of the Punjab Govt, gave the following figures of casualties in the 
districts of Mutan and Rawalpindi in his communication No.9418 
dated 25th July 1947." 



District 



No. of persons killed or burnt alive 



Hindus Sikhs 
Multan 171 1 
Rawalpindi 2263 



Muslims 
14 
38 



CMbeis 



m 

2301 



6. Gazetteer ofDistrict Hazara, p. 19. ' ' 

7. S G P C Muslim League's attack on the Hindus and the Sikhs (A]iin^E^,)^iiy)(8. 

8. Grorge E, Jones, Tumult in India, New York, 1 948, p. 2 1 3 . , i M 

9. Punjab Goycniment Coittmuiiipe^^^ilbi;|iii£k 19, 1947, See Tbe ll^mH^M 
March, 1947. 

10. Northern Conunand Communique, The Tribune, 23 March, 1947. 

11. 'Die Home Secretary of Punjab's letter to Secr^iuy of the Punjab BouQdaiy 
€QoinDaission» Appendix J, Paitilioii Ptocjeeding, vol. VI, p. 22 
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11^ ^l^ggons^i^^ 
Multan 87 2 59 19 167 

Rawalpindi 234 126 - 360 

Value of property burnt 
lii^ ' Ri,20-00,000 (Hindu property approx.) 

fibw^pyi ii.i4»oo,ooo 

' " 'J • • ■ • . - 

Regarding tiic^se figtu'es t&e Deputy CommtM^ oi 
Rawalpindi stated: 

Greater accuracy is not possible owing to the wide-spread 
nature of the disturbances and the breakdown of the noriaaa 
administrative machinery. The figures of lives lost are 
believed to be the minimum and information has been 

U " figures of property destroyed are also the minimum and 
are based on claims for compensation received so far. 
Ilits^^ not inctade foi^^^ 
was wiped out and no claims were made.^^ 
AftervisitingtehsilKahutaof districtRawalpindi; Pandit Nehru 
said lliaf seeiies dN^^^eV^ be 

ashamed of.'^ Lord Mountbatten wrote in a confidential repofttO the: 
British Government after visiting Kahuta area, *'the whole of the Jfindu- 
^il&pi#k an absoh^ wi«oi^ as thoug}! it 1^ been Sftbfected M an 
airmd."^^ 

At Thoha Khalsa village a number of women plunged into 
well to save theff honour when flii^ were attacked by a Musl&moi^^^ 

Mr.J.A. Scott, Deputy Superintendent Police, Rawalpindi gscye #ie 
following statement after visiting the riot of affected areas: 

Hiese villages suffered heavy losses in men mi material - 
Thoha Khalsa, Syyid, Kahuta, Bhagpur, Bewal, Rihal, Panj Garan, 
Siala, Basali, Chamal, Usman, Khattar, Laitgarh, Balaji,Kahng3rh, Kheri 
Baba Bhag Singh, Choh Bhagtan, Sihali, Adiala, Rawal, Naya, Mandhra 

efetfrii'T- i ' in. 'r- -I 

,11. 

12. Ibid, p. 288 

13. Sikha De Pakistan Vichon Nikian Di Gatha, Kirpal Singh^Bredicr page 340, 

14. Viceroy Personal Report No.5 dated May I, 1947, 90 RL/PO/^123 BOT/PO 

/433. 

15. Kirpal Singh 5Aa/?/Vy/flA?, Arnri tsar, 1964, p. *' 

16. Kirpal Singh Sikhan De Pakistan Inchon MJ^j^ Qo^rp W^ 
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B 11he^fctei£iidE tc^ of Power (1942-1947) 

The comrnunal riots took the worst turn in the districts where 
there were British Deputy Commissioners Hke Rawalpindi, Multan, 
Lahore and Amritsar, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru stated, "In the Punjab 
where there was cent per cent British rule despite the efforts of certain 
senior officers murder and arson continued. The trouble was prevalent 
most where th^e wem British Officers in chai^ dnd diVii^dttsMdeir 
the control of either Hindu or Muslim officers were comparatively 
quief'J'' He added, "The British are no longer interested because they 
ai^ liidvi]ig; <F&^pdiB^ the victims 

who came to them for help to go to me or Sardar Patel for help. They 
are not desirous of shouldering any further responsibility and many 

According to Frank Moraes the noted Journalist " a few British 
officials had their hearts fully in the primary job of maintaining law 
aid oKl^bi the minds of somie of them, the prospect 6f civil chaos 
in India on the eve of independence was not without its allurement. 
What better testimony to the mobility of Indian rulers and administrators 
IQ contnil th^ CK^imnimal situatt<m once tiie strongs tEiim of Brithih 
authority was withdrawn". 

The August note (1947) in the Punjab are important as these 
have given a severe test tfe lAe fifacticabili 

June Plan. It indicated that certain section of society in the Punjab 
were not satisfied. Moreover these gave vent to the pent up feeling of 
cdmlmimd Tevenge on fkHli^ Sides of the border. But for these riots 
there would have been no transfer of population. Subsequently these 
riote gained international j(ame when Pakistan raised the question of 
August riots in UNO. . • 

Lord Mountbatten, flie last viceroy of India was of the firm 
view that there should be peaceful transfer of power. In case 
of disturbances he advocated the sternest possible action as he told 
ii^iiitlEili Abdul Kalam Azad, '^A.t least on this one question I shall give 
you complete assurance. I shall see to it that there is no blood shed 
and riot. I am soldier, not a civilian. Once partition is accepted in 
principle, I shall issue orders to see that there are no communal 
disturbances anywhere in the country. If there should be the slighest 
agitation I shall adopt the sternest measures to nip the trouble in bud. 
l^aU not use eveirdte acnfi^li^De. I will ot^AlfjS^j^^ 

17. Bose note,6, p. 162. 

18. Ibid., p. 165. 

19. Frank Moras, Jawaharlal Nehm (New York, 1956) p. 329. 
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forc» to at^ and will use tanks and aeroplanes to suppress anybody 
who wants to create trouble."^^ 

Eversince the outbreak of communal disturbances in the 
district of Rawalpindi sutti MuttEm during ^e mon^ of March/1^ 
the communal situation had not improved. Sir George Abell, private 
Secretary of the Viceroy visited Lahore in the last week of April and 
reported that situation was serious. According to Sir Evan Jenkins 
there was grave danger of civil wan^* Sir Malcolm Darling who had 
served Punjab for a number of years also visited Lahore in April 1 947 
and noticed that there was extreme tension and the 'province was a 
smouldering volcano'. ► 

When Mountbatten plan or Partition Plan was announced, 
the situation in the Punjab had not improved. Simultaneous with the 
announcement of Partitionfldi^ ^filii^a€tt^t&%l0tfig|^^ 6^£^ we^ 
issued. Major General J.C. Bruce, the commander of the Lahore Area 
issued a special order on 3rd June in whichhe declared "if unfortunately 
disturbances do arise fhaimi tte ^h€^1^^ 
constitution of India we are well placed in dealing with them."^^ 

The authorities in New Delhi were not unaware of the 
A^ttagri^brfffl^M Lord Ismay tv^; ^!fews^^^ I 
was worried at the prevalence of the idea that it was all now going to 
bejjiain sailiiig, I thought that there were still many fearful obstacles 
to be o^itjonie. t particularly wdHfea afeoirt M. A. 

Jinnah, President of All India Muslim League said in the meeting of 
Partition Council held on Jufy 10, 1947'^ "Althpugh he was doing 
everything in his power to iemii lW 

population concerned he had noticed that Sikh leaders were still reported 
to be inciting their followers to offer active resistance to the dicisions 
which they might regard as unfavourable;". Lord Moittbatten said in 
reply that "he had made it abundantly clear to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. Baldev Singh, Master Tara Singh and all other Sikh leaders 
with whom he had interviews, the consequences of any attempt to 
offer active resistance ... In view of superiority of aeroplane tanks, 
artillery etc. that the armed £k6e enjoyr^ch would inevitably 

20. Mualana Abdul Kalam Azad,Ja^1Kil$J?lc^^ 
Paperback, p. 170-71. 

21. Alan CampbellJohnson, Mission with Mountbatten, p. 73. 

22. Tlie tvmidb j:em^* JimJ^im^^Afa^ October U, mis . 
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mvk fii ^my iS&vtte losses 

On 4 August, 1947 Sir E. Jenkins, Governor Punjab wrote to 
Sir G. Abell, Personal Secretary to Lord Mountbatten. "1 am sending 
savage (Genald Robert Savage) Superitttendent of Police) wrfh soifne 
papers which I think H.E. should see or know of ."^^ In an interview 
\^ith I^rd Mqu^^ in the presence of Mr Jinnah, Mr Liaquat All 
Khim ^ ^^^^m^ (Captain Savage related that *one of the first 
instigators of disturbances to be arrested had been one Pritam Singh, 
an ex-member of the INA ... He had made a long statement which 
ittvolves Master Tara Singh in the production of bombs and a Sikh 
PkM to attack certain headworks.' 

Capt Savage went on to say that Master Tara Singh had stated 
that four or five young Sikhs were planning to blow up the Pakistan 
Special with remote control firing apparatus and after wrecking the 
special set it on fire and shoot the occupants. Tara Singh had also said 
that Mr. Jinnah should be killed during the ceromonies at Karachi on 
IStfaAugust".^^ 

"Capt Savage said that independent and highly reliable source 
confirmed Master Tara Singh's frame of mind as being completely 
one track on the subject of revenge on the Muslims, Tara Singh was 
collecting arms through Sikh army officers and dumping them in 
States".^* "Sir Geoige Abell gave his opinion that Master Tara Singh 
^ifld BOSf ceitiMy be arrested." 

"Captain Savage said that§u^as^ PilSM ^^^lti^y gmS!& 
trouble in the central Punjab. . , ^ . . , , 

Made by arrested people, particularly ex-members of INA. 

J, "Capt Savage said that so far as one could be certain in these 
pso^i^d^ thoseintenrogatedl^l)!^ 
it was very difficult to produce a concrete evidence against Tara 
Singji, but he could be detained under section 3 of the Punjab Safety 

~ " 

The Viceroy after furflier considering the matter, decided to 
reconunend to the Governor of Punjab that Master Tara Singh and 
Ihe other ring leaders of ^ niovement i^bcndd W anisstei^ ^ii^^ 

Partition froc!C«(^^ Oowt ofMii iWiitmg W47, Kc^^^ 

26. Trai»ibr o^^ower orlfbl. SPi p. 527- 

27. Ibid., Document No. 345, p. 537! 

28. Ibid,, Document No. 345, p. 538; 

29. pJ3S. 
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the time of Boundary Commission's award. According to the 
instructions of the Viceroy Sir George Abell wrote on 4 August, 1947 

Sir Bvaii Jenkins a letteir wifli folloing contoifcs: 
*My4ear Jenkins. 

Thank you for the personal letter you sent with Sayag0; I 
heatd Savag^ skxry at bre^d^ and fhm |)assed it oil tb HSl (lei 
was having a Partition Council meeting this morning and decided at 
the end to keep back Jinnah Liaquat and Patel and get Savage to tell 
fliem fhe story. 

"Savage told the story very well and it made a considerable 
iippression. After some discussion it was agreed that it would be 
mcessdry to arrest Tara Singh and the more hot headed of {be Sikhs. 
The only question was when this should be done, H.E. suggested 
that probably it would be best to dio it at the same time ns the 
announcement of the Boundary Commission's Award. He pointed 
out that if it was done before hand the trouble would probably spread 
and the announcement of an unfavourable award would make 
conditions even worse on 15th August than they will be if these ate 
arrested m 12tiL ^It wj® ^eed that there would have to be a 
common policy in the matter and H.E. said he would ask you to 
discuss the matter with Sir Chandulal Trivedi and in due course 
with the Premier of East Punjab alifl':tti& as he is 

clio$eii) of the West Punjab. 

"It was recognised that you might wish for a little more time 
to cdimder the matter and possibly after your discussion to make 
other recommendations, but it was definitely the view of the meeting 
that (a) the arrests should be made and (b) that they should not be 

. - L . Yours sincerely, 

•V >p w GE.B.ABELL"^« 

of State on 8 August, 1947: "The man who had given away most 
information was an ex-member of the INA and had during the war 
been ai 'the Jaj^ese ^^MiS^f mr^mmg mik to India by 
submarine. This man's statement involved Master Tara Singh in the 
production of bombs and a Sikh plan to attack a certain 
£ie^MlS^f 1^ statements of *^0!fter men who had been arrested 
imttM^ Xa^Singh in plans to wreck the trains carrying the Pakistan 
Governmental staff from Delhi to Karachi on 1 5th AugustThe evidence 

30. Ibid^ DQQvm^Vlo^^^rP. 539. 



produced was so incriminating that Jenkins may have to arrest TaljBt 
Singh and the mor^ hot headed of his confederates shortly before 

In reply to Lord Mountbatten's Commimicatioa SirEvaa 
Jenkins, Governor, Punjab wrote to the Viceroy : 

*I have now discussed this matter boft ^^^^^ Trivedi (Sir 
Chandu Lai Trivedi - Governor designate for East Punjab) and Mudie 
(Sir Francis Mudie, Governor designate for West Punjab) and we all 

' (a) "That the arrest of Tara Singh and his friends now or 
simultaneously with the announcement of Boundaiy 
Commission's award could not impove and might worsen 

the immediate situation? aod 
(b) "That though it may be necessary for me to make arrests 
; ' after announcement of the award and before 1 5th August 
if the Sikhs gave very serious trouble it would be far 
better to leave them to be dealt with by the new 
• goverments of West Punjab and East Punjab:.^^ 
<v.ri } ^InamplifiGatteK^fii;(a)itis clear that village raiding 
which is now causing so much concern in Amritsar and elsewhere in 
not specificaly directed by Tara Singh and his associates, though it is 
undoubtedly by the result of their general propaganda. Their arrests 
now or simultaniously with the Boundary Commision's Award would 
almost certainly lead to a sharp reaction among the Sikhs. 

(b) "It the arrests were made by th^ section 93 administration, 
the leaders taken in the West Punjab would presumably 
. !. have to be confined in a Pakistan jail and the leaders taken 



/.^ m; it is impossible to say what attitude of the new 
: ' government's would be on the other hand if the two 
!i^5pi%niifients hir^ #^y^decisim c^tte#jDWi^ %i&f 
are more likely to adhere to them and to make suitable 
arrangement for the custody of prisoners - a matter 
- WMeh may cauisen^ 

"I have accordingly decided to plan the arrests but not to 
make them myself unless my hand is forced. The arrests may be 
fiff irom easy as the SMi leaders travel a godi ii^ i^ 






31. Jbid., document No. 384, p. 636. 

32. Ibid., document No. 403, |u 636. 

33. Ibid., p. 636. 
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in places like Golden Temple where lF*(Mfce action causes much 
excitement This decision will probably be unwelcome to Jinnah but I 
believe that in all the circumstances it is the right one. The whole 
object of our policy has been to get as smooth a change over asi«fe 
can, even at tfie considerable risk. The two new governments may 
have to fight the Sikhs, but if I start the fight now they will inherit it, 
aiid I do not think ihitt Ms pmld be fidr to th^ unless tibe arrests 
i^im hcSm i^l^liiif j^^piv^ am ifuite iiiiavi^d&bie.'' 

^ Yours smcerely 

E. Jenkins 

Regarding the arrests of Master Tara Singh and other Sikh 
leaders Lord Mountbatten wrote to the British Govt iii England in his 
person report No. 17 dated 16 August 1947: 

"Jenkins, Mudie and Trivedi ( the present Governor and two 
future Governors of the Punjab) considered the matter together, and 
unanimously decided that arrests should not be made until after the 
Boundary Commission's award was announced and the new 
governments are responsible for law and order. I accepted this decision 
as it is quite possible that arrests earlier would have led even more 
s^ous trouble with tte SBdis/'^^ 

The Finance Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed 
durmg his visit to England stated in the Press Interview in London on 
S July, 1948 ... a part of blame almost tie wl»§Ie^SQ»!i»^ 
on Mountbatten". The Pakistan Minister's charge was that the last 
Viceroy was aware of the deep laid consphracy by the Sikhs and 
j^htriya Swayam San^ 'to ttuottle Paiai^%dfiG^^ 
and yet he reftised to take action".^ "The most serious blame must 
attach/' the Dawn commented "not to Lord Mountbatten but also to 
the British Government who approved iMtffisastious poBcg^ Failure 
to do what was plainly necessary had been repeatedly urged and had 
been definitely promised cannot be excused or condoned. The main 
responsibility for the policy fllSf^ted to horrors of that disa^ousfly 
period must rest upon the shoulders of Lord Mountbatten.^ 



The British Commonwealth Relation oflBce refurted tiiis charge. 
It pointed oiA liiei^ were sanguinary riots orgaitii^ by the Muslim 




34. Ibid., document No. 463, p. 637. 

31 Ibid,, document No.489, p. 765. " , 

36. Hindustan Times, New Delhi ed July 7, 1941 
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tte 9kli3 and Ite^ of 1^ 



df lltemlpindi, Attock and Multan) ta March/April 1947 wtwKc te 
t^0i£^ds of Hindus and Sikhs had been killed 'What happened in 
Ai^yiit 1947 in Punjab was more continuation of a bloody chain 
j^»ac^^v^£d^ by the Muslim League in^&^&imM 

August 1946 On the Indian side it was spontaneous outburst of 
people indignant at what they considered the weakness or 
appeasement policy of their leadership. On the Muslim side, fte 
League, the bureaccuracy, the police and army worked like Hitler's 
team with the tacit if not open approval of those in charge of Pakisten 
Government".^ 

Some of the important facts on both side of the border were 
the refugees who wanted to take possession of the houses and lands, 
belonging to the opposite community. The administrative changes 
aifected by partition of the province vmOi afl^o mpoiiisible for 
communal outburst in both the Punjab, 

In August 1947, the refiigees from West Punjab were mostly 
I^^ll$ibte;fdr^^ trouble in East Punjab. The non-Muslims had been 
nugcating ever since the disturbances m the districts of Rawalpindi, 
Multan and other areas. A camp for non-Muslim refugees had already 
been started at Wah, District Attock, because the Muslim population 
in those areas "often with the connivance, and even encouragement 
of Government officials'* committed atrocities on the non-Muslims.'*® 
Wherever these refugees went they carried with them tales of w@i 
and sufferings creating tension and panic. The MusHm leaders never 
expressed any regret nor condemned these attacks on the non-Muslims. 
There had been many instances where the Muslim ruffians had killed 
the individual Sikhs/^ According to Master Tara Singh it was in this 
atmosphere of frustration that the Sikhs and Hindus resorted to 
iilalli^SSHt^ disturbances in Amritsar and Hoshiarput;, 

rioting, (arson and murder) broke out in other districts. As the 
refugee progressed eastward, communal troubles also spread causing 
jQfiipdi^n of the Muslims from East Pimjab, what had happened in 
West Punjab was re-enacted, in EastFiuij^iiiA 
on a large scale with more ferocity. 



38. Hindu$(|a{^iKK^^9evirJ>dld .. , |, . 

39. Ibid 

40. Govt of India, After Partition, (Delhi 1948)., p. 40. 

41. F^mikhAoiritsar : Khoon Ki Holi (Urdu), Transcribed copy, SHR 1963, p. 38. 
42* l^s^ Ilia Saidar Patei, DepiOy Prime Nfinister of ilil^ ' ' 



Over large areas in East Punjab the Sikh mobs attacked almost 
every Muslim village, killed a large number of Muslims and harried 
the columns of Muslim refugee. At places like Dasuya district 
Hf^h^qnir; wtere the Muslims were in a majority, they accommodated 
a large number of Muslim refugees and armed themselves with 
firearms, swords and spears. There were open fights between the 
hiDS^ile mobs.^^ 

This was further followed by counter retaliation with attacks 
on the Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab. A British Lieutenant-Colonel 
itf flieM^silltil^ t94f scmie 250 

armed Pathans from the Frontier have drifted into Lahore and the 
surrounding villages,^ The same malady of death and fire was repeated 

Muslims in West Punjab saw that by attacking the Sikhs and Hindus 
who owned property and land, they could acquire their properties. 
Exac^^e 1^^)p^^ m liyit liQ^lf^^^ 
Hindus attacked tihe Muslims tOii^4|jlMr^^|tr^ 
their lands. ♦ . i . r. iv 

The exchslange of Deputy Cainii!issSbner%, magistracy and 
other high officials belonging to minority community in the opting out 
process provided by the Punjab Parjifipn Committee undermined the 
sense of security of minortieS'fe lStt lanSe^^a^ of communal 

rioting. The very presence of a strong officer belonging to minority 
bad sufficient deterring effect on the majority community. The DLO 
Gtgranwala wrote that "it is an admitted fact even by the Muslims 
that non-Muslim Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala controlled the 
situation with a strong hand even tbou^ trouble, had been brewing 
for a long time and tension grew ^om idy to day. His departure was 
a signal to the Muslim officers of the district who openly became 
hostile to the non-Muslims/^ One of the most conspicuous exceptions 
was that of a Muslim Deputy Commissioner of Shahpur. According 
to the DLO Shahpur, "It was due to his presence thatiie destrict had 
been much quieter than many other districts"/^ 

The officers who had been recently transferred as a result of 
partition were themselves affected by a communal rioting. After 
taking charge of their new posts they incited retaliation as in the case of 

43, Sir Francis Tuker, while Mem W Selves (Londpii, 1940) , p. 479. 
44* IBkt, p. 479, ' 'i<:iQrwT • . 

^ liuson Agency Report, ]^jal^j^^ 

Report of DLO, Gujrani^^- - ' ' J' ^ ^ . v ,^ ^ 

46i Uaism^j^ie^^ 
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ISte SiWis and Tmisfcr of Power (1942.1947) 



Bhakkar, district MHanwali, East Punjab. District Liaison officer, 
Mianwali wrote, "On the afternoon of 2nd September the Muslim 
Zamindars Ayent to pay their respects to the newly arrived SDO, who 
had been ttiieved from Gurdaspur and some ofthe leading Hindus of 
the town were also there. In the presence of all these persons the 
SDO said that he was simply astonished to find that so far nothing 
had taken place at Bhakkar while in Gurdaspur district the Sikhs had 
f^ped and abducted Muslim girls and murdered and looted innumerable 
innocent Muslims. On the 3rd September there was a beat of drum 
and a mob of two or three thousand strong entered the bazar and set 
flrit ldrrthe shops of the non-Muslims.'*'' 

The police officers can hardly escape the responsibility for 
the communal riots both in West Punjab and East Punjab. In the United 
Ptmjab 74. 1 per cent of the regular police force was Muslim and 78.2 
per cent of the Additional Police Muslim/* Most of the Muslim 
constables had opted for West Punjab. As some of the Muslim 
constables were reported to have fled away to Psddstan with 6fai{mient 
etc. in the border districts of East Punjab. The East Punjab 
Government decided to relieve the Muslim constables at once. 
Consequently Ibey were mlieved at Amritsar on? August. This 
greatly unnerved the Muslims and undermined their sense of security. 
These affected police men along with a bulk of others openly indulged 
In eimmitting crim^ oh the hbii-Mtislim^ West Fffidjab^ 

District Liaison Officer, Gujranwala reported that a Police 
Officer of Nowshehra Virkan (District Gujranwala) 'proclaimed with 
a beat of diiiiti ttat ti^ licnrii'fl^DC^ m Wmst^^rtd. 
He collected Muslims at a bridge of the canal and told them that they 
should kill and loot the non-Muslims. The worst was the conduct of 
a police tsMa^atKamoke (Distiii^^ 

girls were distributed among police officers, #i£^'fiia3d iiBiillil^^ 
after massacre of a refugee train there 

In^e East Ptinjab new |X)Ii(^^^^ had to be recruited because 
out of about 20,672 strong police force of the United Punjab, East 
Punjab had been left with only 7186.^® The police men who had been 
ti^&ired Som West Punjab had seen conutauQal rioting and wem 
^3ftse{ves aj^ctid. in tfie mo^sr of #b polic^eii 

49« 0.0 Khosla, Stond^l^^ (New Delhi, n.d.), £n. 27$, 
49« li^son Age^ ft9Qfi»1K.O, Gujranwala's Report 
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were refugees from West Punjab. In this way newly organised police 
force in East Punjab, instead of controlling it, these policemen abetted 
the wrong doors. Justice G. D. Khosla writes, "We must also confess 
that there was regretabble lack of honesty of purpose on tlie part of 
the police and certain other agencies in charge of the mamtenance of 
law and order. This was found especially marked in the Railway Police 
ih^bdk andaBi^Ver^l^ men had to arretted. AliSE^ n^ 
of arrests of policemen had to iri n^is oa ii^^ 
murder in other districts also."** 

of brochures to prove that the Sikhs were mainly responsible for 
these riots. It was argued that in order to carve out their state, the 
Sildis l^fMsM IdMn ^ Mii^R^ M art c^GdSseimmier. the 
Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and Faridkot provided them with 
ammunition, with the result that there started widespread communal 
ri(9ts to the beginning of August.*^ A separate bodklet was is^ed 
relating to the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh, a Hindu organisation, 
audit was stated that they had joined the Sikhs in order to kill Muslims 
in East Puipb. Thi Eaafl^njab Government mi the Indian Govt, 
issued a number of pamphlets, stating that the August riots in East 
Punjab were a repercussion of riots iix West Punjab since March 
1947.*^ Sg^ral books published InlSdiii concur wfffii this view^ 
M.C. Setalved, Indian representative in the Security Council, in reply 
to Sir Mohammed Zafsuiillah Khan dealt with this point at great 
lengtit^ 

N^jPakistan publication makes mention of the riots in March 
1947 In'^ the liindus and the Sikhs had been en^iy wiped out 



51. Kholsa, n. 24, p. 280. 

52. Pakistan Government's Publications regarding the Punjab Riots are : A Note on 
the Sikh Plan : SikfcBm 

Repercussions. 

53. East Punjab and Indian Govt%|i|SfejpiB ' 
(i). Oip^iar^Qfthe Stonii 

(iii). Govt After Partidon(Dem^ 194S) 

54. Some of the books published in India regarding communal riots are: 

i. SGPC Muslim League's Attack on the Sikhs and Wsa^ (Amiilsar) 

ii. G D Kholsa, Stem Reckoning (New Delhi, n.d.) 

iii. K. L. Gauba, Inside Pakistan (Delhi 1948) 

55. Uiuted Nations %^^[i^£||^iuicir offical Record 3rd Yr mtg. 226-240, p. 11 A. 
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to several villages. Whatever be the genesis, the technique and 
titt)sequent development of the pre-partition and the post-partition 
c^HBHunal riots in tiie Punjab, the following fkctscan hardly by denied 
by any party : 

h la the Punjab, the communal riots firsts started in the 

Mwii&tt majority areas in the West Punjab m li^di 1947 
y ^aa#fiot in the August 1 947. 
2. IptMS HlndH^ and the Sikhs, who had been victims of 

cdmmtmal riots in the di^trfete of Rawalpindi, Multan, 
Attock, etc. migrated to the eastern districts of the Punjab* 
1 This created tensio]i,agd (^Ji^^ thi^ 
settled. 

3;. ] -'r-- From March to August 1947, there had been conuilt^ 

rioting in the Punjab at short or long intervals. 
4. If it is to be taken as true that the Sikhs received ammunition 

,M • from the Sikhs States, it was equally true and, in fact, it 
had been proved in the Mamdot Enquiry in a Lahore Court 
in 1 949 that the Punjab Muslim League leaders purchased 
t946^bemilgreiiades,^^ 
The "Punjab's virile hot-headed people" began now to work 
in a spirit of vengeance. The retired Sikh army men alongwith the 
S0di ioldi^ of inii^^ii^^ 

squads to kill the Muslims.^ The Muslims retaliated. Attacks by the 
Muslims in West Punjab were followed by counter attacks by the 
Slldis afidiiel&du§t!^^ affected fhe'isrd^ieg^lhsd 

and ignorant masses as well as tfie educated middle classes. It spread 
to the pfificials, police and army^Thf^Mi^lims and the non-Mulsims 
vied vMi each o#ier lof ^egir^a^g %gtfiy^es to the lowest levd iif 
barbarity. The grim sport of murder and repine flourished on both 
sides of the Punjab with eq(ual ferocity. It is impossible to ascertain 
lh^8ti#ifiiii^of casual as there wdf l^Mplete breakdown 
of the civil administration in both the Punjabs afterlSth 
August.However, a popular ^timate of casualies is about half a million. 
According to G. D. fCTOTsa the Ibss of tion-Muslim life had hem 

56. Richard Symonds, The Making of Pakistan (London 1949) , p. 82. 

57. Malcolm Lyall Darling, At Freedom's Door (London, 1949), p. XII. 

In the first session of East Punjab Assembly, Armed Bands (arrest and detention) 
Bill was introduced on the 3rd November. Sardar S\varan Si^^3||i|^ipti^u<: 
the Bill, said, ^'During the last two months or so ... cerlt^ liiii^limtd^ <iiir 
society have taken to arms and foraied themselves into hmis inid have been 
* ' committing offaices*'« East Punjab Assembly Debates, (From list l^vember to 
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estmated at a figttfe between f0&,00O and 250,000.^ It is believe 

that an equal number of Muslims perished. "The First Year of Pakistan" 
mentions "the massacre of half a million men, women and children".^ 
fim Stephen and Miehael Edwards give the imsualty figm^s to be 
500,000 and 600,000 respectively." But the estimate of those Britishers 
who were actually amidst that holocaust are more reliable. Lord 
Moiffitbattim ^Wrote to Sir Francis Mudie^bont tbe 5^50 casualtij^ 
in the various districts of West Punjab after August 15, 1947." 

Lord Mountbatten's estimate coincides with the figure of 
casualties calculated by Sir Pewdral Moon v^^o writes: 

In December 1947, 1 made some calculations regarding 
the number of persons killed in West Punjab anS 
Bahawalpur. I had pretty accurate knowledge of the 
casualties both in Bhawalpur State itself and in the 
immediate adjacent West Punjab districts. Regarding several 
other districts, I had good information from old 
subordinates especially among the magistracy and police, 
with whom I was in touch. I was thus able to reach fairly 
precise figures for about half the districts of West Punjab 
and on the basis of these to make intelligent guesses 
: regarding the remainder. Those calculations led me to 
certain figures for the total casualties from August onwards 
in West Punjab and Bahawalpur ... The figure was 60,000." 
According to Moon, the casualties in East Punjab and the 
Punjab States had been heavier than in West Punjab, but not twice as 



59. Khosia, n.24, p. 299. 

60. Jir?t Year of Pakistan (Pakistan Govt PubKcali^^^ 

61. Ian Stephens n. 1 p. 80 and Michael Ed^ds Last Yeats of British IxidKa 

(London, 1963), p. 223. 

62. Lord Montbatten's letter to Sir Francis Mudie, dated July 25, 1962. The writer 
noted these figures from the original letter. 

63. Penderal Moon, Divide and Quit (London, 1961). p.293 

64. m 
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' Chapter - 9 

THE FORCED MASS MIGRATION 
EXCHANGE OF POPULATION 

The partition of Punjab was followed by the biggest ever 
ttass migration not only ofSieSildiSfent also of Muslims and Hindus, 

According to Horace Alexander "there has never been such a huge 
exchange of population"^ Hitherto known as biggest exchange of 
population between Turkey and Greece "caused uprooting of two 
million people But in the case of East Punjab and West Punjab mate 
than eight million people crossed the border "the massive exchange 
of population that attended the partition of the sub-continent and 
conditions/under which it took place are alMd^ Hftp^edent in 
history", says J. Russel Andrews.^ "Enforced" movements of people 
on a scale ablolutely unparalleled in the histoiy of world/ 

Thei^e ^i^^ Mii^ \md to this mms 

migration. Mudie's letter quoted below proves that Sikhs of Lyallpur 
were loath to leave but the West Punjab Government was 
deteminedto#i^i8'liE^M'^^^^^^ 

West Punjab in 1 947, told the writer that Giani Kartar Singh met 
him at Lyallpur and requested him to give necessary facilities to 
%e Sikhs for goittgto India asiStey^!^ Paj^fstaii. 
Mudie assumed office as governer if West Punjab after partition. 
Naturally, this meeting took place when things had already started 
going wrong. Giani Kartar Singh told me that he made this request 
only after he had definite information that Mr, Jinnah had instructed 
the Governor of the West Punjab to expel all the Sikhs from 
Pakistan.Subsequently, this was confirmed by a letter Of Sfr 
Francis himself addressed to Mr. Jinnah and intercepted by the 
East Punjab Police. Sir Francis Mudie Frankly declared " I am 
telling everyone that I do not care how the Sikhs get across the 
border, the great thing Is to |gei^ iM iotte 

1. Horace Alexander, New Citizens of India, Oxford University PreSl^i^. 7 

2. Stephens P Landar, The Exchange of Minorities 1932, p. 3. 

3. Economy of Pakistan, London, 1956,p.443. 

4. OilXSpate^ India and Pakist^JUmc|oj]^19349p.U0. 
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There is still little sign of 3 lakh Sjkh|to Ly*aiJW^ 
end they too will have to go/* 

AnoCher significant fector leading to the forced migration of 
the non-Muslim from the West Punjab was the "Economic Rehabilitation 
Ordinaoce" Contraiy to the very spirit of agreement and the statemesixt 
of file 3rd SejJtember where in both the governments of the Mast 
Punjab and the West Punjab had agreed "not to recognise illegal sei2Xire 
of property belonging to the refugees"^ the West Punjab Government 
issued an ordinance which authorised the Rehabilitation Commissioner 
West Punjab to assume possession and control of the abondoded 
lands, and business undertakings and to grant their temporary lease 
for the period of one year. He was also empowered to permit the 
ocetipatibli of any abandoned building by the refugees or other 
persons.'' Consequently, not only the houses and shops of the Hindus 
and the Sikhs of Lahore who had left their homes in panic were 
id}0i^iW te M^ Ibrsible oecop^M by the 

Muslim refugees of the properties left by the Hindus and the Sikhs 
was also le^lized. Even before the issue of his ordinance, the authorities 
ill Lahore w^i^^ of sfaopis suid 

houses belonging to the non-Muslims.* The Civil and Military Gazette 
Lahore, editorially pointed out on 4th September 1947/'It is a most 
point l<^pily*if #ilr^^^^ m mpme^ m remove lodes and 
occupy premises without first ascertaining if the owners are dead 
or unwilling to return ...it is open to question if authorities can refuse 
to alloM^ "Bfe cNvners when they return to re-occupy their houses/' 

5. GD.Khosla,StemReckoningNewDe1ht»p.315*l JusticeGD. B^Kisiasiiidliiat 
a copy of this letter vvas supplied to him by the JEast Punjab Goyemnptil.^^^^^ 
text of the letter quoted in "Stem Reckoiincf'' has got more details thain 

similar letters quoted in other books. Subsequently I learnt from Sardar Sant 
Parkash Singh; Inspector General of Police in 1947 that this letter was 
intercepted by the East Punjab Police. The letter was addressed to M.A.Jinnah, 
Governor General of Pakistan. Sir Francis Mudie confirmed to this writer that 
it was his letter. He wrote several such letters ; the copies of which are now 
available in Indifi Qfiice Librap, J^ojdqo* He stated in this lett^ *^At 
Onibairkmia k Slli^t^ium XHslM 

collected in the town and round it, in the houses and roofs and every^vhere; ft 
was exactly like the Magh Mela at Allahabad. It will take 45 trains to move 

them at 4000 people per train or if they are to stay there they will have to be 
given 50 tons of Ata a day." For fiill text of this letter see my (Kirpal Singh) 
Select statements Partition of PiB^ p^ 5-ll«12. It^as &tted^ S^. B47. 

6. C & M September 4, 1947. 

7. West Punjab Govt 5 Economic Rehabilita^ No* tV, 19*7. 

8. C & M, dated lumber 10.1947. 
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The Hindu businessmen who had left their houses in Lahore in panic 
on retoning to the city found thcar houses occupied by the Muslims. 
The disposal of the Hindu attd SM properties in this way without 
knowledge or consent of their owner was "another form of 
confiscation".^ which compelled the Hindu and the Sikhs to leave 
Pakistan for good. The Muslim refugees, in order to avail themselves 
of the houses and business of the non-Muslims, created panic and 
disorder to turn out the Hmdus and the Sikhs. Sir Geoffey Prior, 
agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan analysed the causes of 
migrations. He wrote, "the reason appears simply to drive out the 
minority community and enjoy the fruits of business which they have 
built through many years. The attitude of these persons to my mind is 
like that of a loathsome viiltiiie who siits 1^ a d^g anttml waitiUg to 
pick up its bones."*** 

The exodus of refugees from the West Punjab was mostly 
r^ponsffife *H^tiw^fet«Jhte^^^ Ea^ Punjabw^^ Th^ la^cai^ 
refugees had been migrating ever since the disturbances in the districts 
of Rawalpindi, Multan and other areas where often with the connivence 

atrocities on the non-Muslims '^ Wherever these refugees Muslim mobs 
went, they carried with them their tales of woe and suffering, creating 
tenskih^anit^i^ 

ruffians had killed individual Sikh.'^ and Hindus. Master Tara Singh, 
believed that it was this atmosphere of frustration that let the Sikhs 
and Hindus in ibe limtl^^ 

distrubances, at Amritsar, and the Hoshiarpur rioting, arson and murder 
brpl^ out in other districts. As the refugees progressed eastwards, 
cdmrntmai troiibfes aslo spread, causing the migration of the Muslims 
from the East Punjab. What had happened in the West Punjab was re- 
enacted in the East Punjab in August and September on a large scale, 
(Bven with more ferocity^^ 

Over large areas in the East Punjab, the Sikh mobs attacked 
almost evejty Muslim village, killed a large number of Muslims and 

The Indian N^ i^ii^»$^J^^|^ tj^^^r i , 

iiy. G&MSeptei^1S;Mi^ : ' ^ v ,n » ' ^ 

1 1 . After Partition, Pubtic^cm^liiiita^ ^' ^ 

12. Ibid 

13. Farmkh Amritsari, KhoonKi Holi (Urdu) Transoifaed cdj^ S.H.R 1963, p.38. 

14. Master T^ra Sip^'s letter to SatdiiifiP^H Fdim Miiu^ of India, 

15. m ' 
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harried Hfm columns of rfeftgees.At pTaces,T!ke Dasuya, DistrM 
HoshiaqDur where the Mush'ms were in a majority there were ^pu^ 
fights between the hostUe,mobs,. One Jamadar, who was qii leave in 
his village in District Jalandhar, wrote to a Major in the Eastern 
Command on the 23rd August: "this Country has become a battlefield 
since the 16th August. One village attacks another village and one 
community another community. Nobody could ^leep for a week. 
Villages are being destroyed and thousands are being killed or wounded. 
Smoke fires are seen everywhere all around my yiUaj^* JEyiity (3^^ 
many casualties take place in this country".*^ 

This was further followed by counter retaliation with attacks 
on minorities in the West Pakistan."A reliable British Lieutenant Colonal 
in the Pakistan Army stated on the 13th of September 1947 that some 
250 aimed Patbans from Ifae^Frontier teve'cblfied into LsA^re and 
surrounding villages.^'' The same brutalities of death and fire were 
again perpetrated on the Hindus and the Sikhs who were still in Lahore 
aiij^its^stii^^ jSie West Puiijai> $aw flmt 

by attacking the Sikhs and Hindus ll^l^illi 
they could acquire their properties. ' ^ " 

Ofie Of aie most importaitr^toi^^gh iSie way for 
the law of nemesis to work in the East Punjab and the West 
Punjab was the exchange of Deputy Commissioners, the Magistracy 
and other high officials belonging to the miniortfy bomniunity in the 
opting out process provided by the Punjab Partition Committee. Their 
departure from amidst the minorities to whom they belonged 
undermined their sense of security in that tetise atmosphere of 
conununal rioting.^* 

The policemen who had been transferred from the west 
Punjab had seen communal rioting and were themselves affected. In 
the new recruitement most of the policemen were refugees firom thie 
West Punjab. In this way, the newly organised police fcatsei^ 
Punjab was infected with the communal virus.^' 

It had been rightly stated by one of #e staff offices of the 
G.O.C. Eastern Command: "There is no doubt whatseover that the 
police of both the East Punjab and the West Punjab joined in the 
slaug^er and looting of ajg mm^c^^ • 

16. Sir Francis Tuker, Whiite^MBIilfii^;^^^ Irnkd^j^^f^AiL 

17. Ibid., p. 419. ' ^'\r^r 

18. L.A.R. Report of D.L.O., Muzafargarh. , . 

19. Punjab on the Maccl^uJpIce and JaU 195U 
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$8 The Sikhs and Transfer of Power (1942-1947) 

ft ts tmfortunate that under such circumstances both the 
Indian and Pakistan govenments could not agree on a comprehensive 
plan to meet the fast deteriorating situation in the East Punjab and the 
West Punjab. The riots, arson, murders, loot and abduction of women 
were spr^ii^like wild fire. Setting a chain of retaliation and counter- 
retaliation, uprooting the minorities on both sides of the border. The 
people belonging to the minority community were fleeing." Under 
these conditions of a grave nature, the representatives of India and 
Pakistan agreed on the 1 7th August 1947: "The Governments of the 
East Punjab and the West Punjab will give maximum assistance towards 
tV2icm&t!a^ from one province tt."sai©lher and will make 1| 

necessary arrangements for refugees prior to evacution. The Central 
Government will give whatever assistance may be needed for 
iiiaiiilaii^seivices'aBd 

As is evident from its very wording that this decision was J 
vague and of a negative character. Normally, the term refugee is 1 
liseiv fdr |»^eis^l»il iff Mi^^ftig in another country. 

Whether the members of the minority communitie who were 
encircled by hostile mobs in their own houses and streets were 
mm^^ ^wt^^^mamm nol^cieafv'tbe nio^ of | 

this decision was that the Prime Minister of Pakistan asserted that 
the purpose of this decision was to evacuate those persons who . 
wished to migrate fet were afraid of remaining in their homes and | 
this decision was to be applied only to the Muslims of the Jullundur 
Division. He said in a statement, "We had indeed hoped that the . 
evacuation of Muslims from East Punjab would not extend to Ambdla ( 
Division/"" The Deputy Prime Minister of India was of the view 
that if the Hindus and Sikhs could not live in peace and honour i 
in the Punjab and the Government of India have no means of I 
ensuring this primary condition, it is better to allow migration, 
which is going on to find its natural termination by a corn^plete i 
exchange of population between the two Punjabs.^^ | 

How false and baseless rumours spread by the refugees 
WOtight havoc can be estimated from the Shekhpura massacre of 
non-Muslims which has often been quoted as an example of the 
expulsion of themonrMusUm n^c^s £N»m.tfa^ 

22. Concerning Evacuee Property Govenunent of India Publication^ p« 8, 

23. Mr Liaqat All Khan's statement, C&M Gazette, October 10, 19l7. 

24. l&(ii^cmtim$rNi»v^^l^^ | 
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Muslim refugees testeh^ Sheikhupura on the 21st August ^'. 

Soon after the additional District Magistrate received a telegram 
that the Sikhs had attacked Joyoanwala Canal Colony and the 
Mtiriims living there.This felegfain had been Sl^ttt by the 
Subdivisional Officer, Canals. A curfew order was promulgated 
on the town from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. during which the houses of 
the Hindus and the Sikh^lvefe set on fire.On the fallowing day, 
the Baluch Regiment of the Punjab Boundary Force fired 
indiscriminately on the Hindus and the Sikhs with the result that 
hundreds of men, women cMIdren were nmsmfs^td. It wa$ 
subsequently found out that ^ St&ty of the attai^% thei Sikhs 
was entirely baseless.^^ 

The District Liaison Officer Montgomery, wrote "on the 
aiij^liiitis day of Id-ul-Fittar on the 18th August at 3 P.M. a 
rumour was set afloat in the town that a batch of Sikhs had attacked 
Muslim women who had gone to celebrate Id-ul-fittar in the Partap 
Garden. The Muslim National Guard Volunteers ran to the spot 
with naked sword shouting provocative slogans and inciting the 
Muslim masses to rise and slaughter Sikhs. Whereover the trouble 
was started, he concludes, the attackers had always taken shelter 
behind the false plea that the Sikhs intended to attack and had taken 
the initiative. Shouts were raised to collect Mulims and to provoke 
them to attack the non-Muifli!iB*-i^ a result of these attacks, non*- 
Muslims inhabiting the countryside were forced to migrate.^'' The 
D.L.O.,Gujrat wrote, "On the 11 th August false and wild rumours 
were set afloat that the Sikhs were going t© Mta^k tl^Miff Hins, 
whereupon the Muslim Goondas (ruffians) took the law into their 
own hands and with the help of Muslim gangsters of the 
neifhboui^hfig^vnMfe 0Mde rdhcerted attack on peaceful and 
anxious non-Muslims citizens of Gujrat.^^ 

The minorities in the East and the West Punjab were faced 
witKftost!tem<^ milit^^ and|)0l3c^ 

r; ■ ' •! J 

is. C3lM dated 3rd September, 1 947. 

26. C&M dated 27 August 1947. Soon after Pt Javvaharlal Nehru visited Sheikhupura 
and he held Sheikhupura administration responsible for this tragedy. The 
Governor of the West Punjab wrote to the Governor General of Pakistan '*Pt 
Nehru by his hectoring manner did considerable damage to the morale of the 
district administration of Sheikhupura^. Stem Reckomng^p.3 16. 

27. L.A.R. ,D.L.O.,Montgomery,File No. LIX/2. ^ , . 

28. /6i^/.,D.LO.Gujrat,FileNo.Lix/Ii. ' , 
29; 'Vlcfe^ai^)«eir^VSp^^ 
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HifliriEted who wanted the possession of their houses, 

lands and business undertakings. Loot, murder, arson and the 
abduction of women and children perpetrated at other jplaoes left 
them with no option but to migrate and leave the areas in wWch 
Stj^^iPld their ancestors lived for centuries. 



-s, Qii aQQount of the communal riots spreading in a chain 
reacfibnv 'tleSre were a large number of displaced non-Muslims 

and the Muslims to be evacuated on both the sides of the newly 
created border. To begin with, a hundred trucks were placed at 
the disposal of the Deputy High Commisioner of India in Lahore.^" 
1%^Bast Punjab Government supplemented this arrangement with: 
ai)$jointment of a Liaison officer at Lahore, and a Transport 
Goilitroller at Amritsar who was provided with one hundred trucks, 
l^^l^ller wasto pUm oi^ cim with the former. 

But soon it was found that this arrangement afforded no protection 
to the refugees, because there was no machinery to prevent attacks 
from hostiIe:aiTObs^i3riirth^^Gd Pimjab. It was, 

therefore, decided to enturst this work of evacuation of refugees 



a separate command, known as Military Evacuaee Organization 
was established at Amritsar on 2nd September, 1947^^ A similar 
Qig^ifltilii ^il^'^tabl^hed^lIiiN^ 
evacuate Muslim refugee from the East Punjab.^^ 

It was decided on 7th September 1 947 at the third meeting 
of tiie EmeFgency Committee ^fiie^i^C^teiive 
Pakistan held in New Delhi that: ir-^ dj 

: The situation in the Punjab bt^ibll^loped in such a way 
b f! • 1 • that mass nwvanenf d^u^Ws fih^S' la^PiMijab and 
non-Muslims from West Punjab has become inevitable. 
2. The Govermnent pf India and Pakitan have, therefore, 



decided that *he ino^i^ people from East 

to West Punjab and vice versa is to have first 
priority.They have agreed to co-operate with each other 



30. C&M Gazette, dated 20th August, 1947. 

31. According to the auAor of Economic consequences of Divided India )p.79) 

the Military Evacue Organisation was established in addition to Punjab Boundary 
Force which does not appear to be correct. The Punjab Boundary Force was 
abolished from 1st Sept. 1947 and the MEO started working on 4th Si|p:>47i 

32. The author of Chronology of Pakistan states that the Pakistan 
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on this matter to the fullest extent and to take all step 
to ensure that the niovements in both directions are 
compteted vnth gl^eit^5i§rmc^B^^^ security 

1. The Government of India and Pakistan are resolved to 

use all available resources to expedite and secure the 
safety of the^B movements and they armed themselves 
with most drastic powers to ensure that wrong doers 
are summarily dealt with in the severest manner.''^^ 
At a ftirtJier cdrifefence, the representatives # Ibdia and 

Pakistan and those of the East and We$t Puiyab @^y^r^ 

reiterated their policy and declared : 

a) The immediate task to which the Government must 
? , devote aU their l^oiiiiees and energy is to give protection 
t to all refugees and evacuees in both West and East 

Punjab and to set safety across the border all those 
who desire to cross over to either side. 

b) Both Governments have undertaken the responsibility 
for refugee camps for Muslims as well as non-Muslims. 

e) The evacuation from East and West Punjab will be 

organised by the military authorities of Pakistan and 
India, respectively, with proper escorts. Military 
Evacues organisation (MEO) was established in both 
Punjabs. Liaison officers will be appointed by both 
Govenments in as many districts as possible to assist 
the refugees and maintain contacfs wift the civil and 
military authorities.^^ 
The Prime Minister of India at the 4th meeting of Emergency 

(Smm^mstm 8tfi Sept, tP^rmaieiyiew^ 

of the head of MEO should be to tte C-in-C of In^im aiiny ralher 

that to the Minister of Refugees'\^^ 

'^%e^ WMmy Wm&s^ Organization to perform the 

following duties : 

!• To assist in the collection of non-Muslims from scattered 
vitlages to subsidtdiy (mses. 

% f To move under military protection refiig^ f(M fbe sufesidiajry 
bases to concentration camps. 

33. Minutes of meeting of the meeting of Emergency Committee India and 
Pakistan, held at New Delhi on 7th Sept 1947. ftif BjE^ml^ 
Evacuee Organisation, 1947-48, p. 11-12* 

nmii^^ w^ 
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3^. "R) guard non-Muslim camps against raids by Mtt5li]|i$. 
4. To assist the civil authorities in providing means of 
substance in concentration camps. 
' aitmgfi transport for the move from ctincentratiw 
camps to refugees centres in India, and 
6. To provide protection en route/^ 

On the 2nd September, 1947, when the 1st of M.E.O.(I) HQ 
arrived in Amritsar only fifty to sixty dilapidated civilian lorries driven 
by civilian drivers were registered by the MEO (I) through the civil 



the task had to be completed quickly it was necessary to acquire 
more transport. As military transport was not immediately 
fbi^^iSfiifi^ ME© (I) got down to di^ii!^-fli« trf^iWan 
transport.Eventually, a fleet of approximately 200 civilian vehicles 
was organised into four civilian bus/general transport companies.^'^ 

tkan^ %^pm^Si3^^^ Tslweefc 

of October work went on at high speed and succour was provided to 
millions, medical aid was rendered to the sick and the wounded and 
fm4 i^ 'p^ 'aiftd ^s^iltlted to starving men, women and 
diQdren. 

- • In the beginning of October more troops were placed at the 
disposal of MEO (i)by tfie'Commandi^#*#Mfantry Division 
who had by then been redesignated as commander East Punjab Area. 

During November, this work continued at great speed and 
by 8th December, the bulk of the non-Muslims had been evacuated 
from the West Punjab. And when this main task had been completed 
the thinning, of the MEO (I) started from 2nd Depember onwards* 

A nucleus MEO (I) orgaflisatibn cioritmiied till 23rd August, 
1948 and evacuated the numerous pockets and abducted |||i^?aad 
converted persons from Pakistan,^* 

On account of unforeseen forced migmtion the members of 
the minority communities, there were left different categories of people 
to be evacuated. A large number of persons had been forcibly 
converted.Owing to the continuance of disturbed conditions and 
communal riots, a very large number of women and children had 
been abducted on both sides of the border. The refugees in the East 
Punjab and the West Punjab who had recently migrated wanted to 



recover thdar felationsj m6^SsSi^l^^^t&^ It vmsy 

36. Ibid., p. 20. ' ' 

37. lbid.,p. 22. ' . ' 

3«. im. p. M, 
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therefore, felt necessary that there must be some organisation which 
should be entrusted with such work. The East Punjab Government 
dM ^wWsMPmj^h theleiforf^ established Liaison 

Agencies for their respective prodvices. Under a Chief Liaison Officer 
in each state, there were appointed District Liaison Officers and each 
Disirtel Biais^ wits to work in a district placed under him. 

The East Punjab Liaison Agency li^itp li^adqi^^ 
worked for more than a year.-^' 

Liaison Agency was to evacuate the persons who had been forcibly 
converted in the West Punjab. "More than two lakhs of people had 
becditie e<»^^»te>% (^i^^ iiSi^^ietrli^ p^eity aiid tl^ yotim^g 
girls from abduction/° Accordingly to the District Liaison officer, 
Gujranwala, "the non-Muslims had embraced Islam as a matter of 
expenffli^m#% tf^^^^ ^{Siidu would <^li liii^ im 

Pakistan and the old order would be re-established/* In Multan 
"thousands of non-Muslims became converts to islam in order to 

of converts was 5000.'"*^ In the District of Mianwali, about 5000 
persons were forcibly coverted. In Dara Ghazi Khan» "All the 
converts mm liad l^'i»3^^ 

to undergo the pain of the conve^cni cerennoi^ re^li^ ii^|nnbfi^ 

bleeding", due to circumcision." ^ ' 
^ llii^ pw^atMiiaifcs of lndia and Pjddisi^ iis i 

held on 6th December, 1 947 took the following d|E^|$i8lfli i 

the recovery of abducted women and children: 

h Ornm^ cgpemi^'M^m^'iiM%& 1st of March 1947 vs^ not 
to be recognised and all such persons were to be restored to their 
respective Dominions even against the wishes of pofsons concerned. 

2. THr Pfimary responsibility for fte recov^ of abducted persons 
was to rest with the local police. 

3. Social workers were to be associated with the scheme actively. 
The DLOs G^te^^yi»|^ v^ere to supply ixicHme^^ 

to lie rec0VSi^e^ 



WU East fm^db Liaison Afafli^i^ fyMy^M&Sm^ wi^Smw^^ tSM. 

& LAM. IteJNfiPwtiii^^i^ Mon^omeiy, Documait Uix.^,^iS^ 

41. /5Mf:,H16 Nb. WCHi fefjort of DLO Gujranwala Document No. 22$.^lttSa. 

42. Ibid., File No.LIX/4 Report of DLO Multan,Document No. 229, Infra. 

43. Jbid., File No. LIX/8 Report of DLO Mianwali, Document No. 23 L Infra. 

44. Ibid.. File No. LIXy9 Report of DLO D.G Khm.Do<mm^m. mihim 

45. PBR File. C.R 119.ER-49. Document No.l97 Infra. 
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The decisions to alleviate the sufferings of women folk, who 
had suffered most during the partition of Punjab, were however, 
indifferentiy acted upon. A very large volume of the correspondence 
between the high officials of the East Punjab and the West Punjab 
indicated that the police officers in both the Punjab acted partially in 
favour of their own community while recovering tfie abducted women. 
The Deputy High Commissiner for Pakistan wrote to the Chief 
Secretary, East Punjab: "one has written to say that his daughter aged 
O yi^hm ^mm ktpe by one ... son of ... Jat of village Bhoma 
District, Amritsar. In reply to his request for the recovery of the girl 
he was informed by the India Military authorities (copy attached) that 



officer, Campbellpitf. imported that the Deputy Commissioners of 
Campbellpur and HiwaMndi Districts were not handing over the 



over to the Azad Kashmir Govemmet.'*^ In some cases, the police 
officers in various districts had ojpenly declared that it was their duly 
to see^pit^peii^^ opinion. WmmmmA, 

their statements recorded and the recovered women and girls were 
returned to their abductors by the district authorities^* as it was said 
fliat fliey did not vnsk to leave ^eir abdu^td^ 

The East Punjab Liaison Agency was closed on 30th 
November, 1948 along with the women Recovery Organisation 
wMcfrwts ^th ft TTie woik of the recovery of abducted 

women was brought under the Ministers of External Affairs in India 
and Pakistan. So far, there had been no special legislation for the 
recovery of abducted women. The Ih<£an Oovemtnent, however, 
established elaborate machinery fm the recovery of the abducted 
persons. An ordinance called ^'Adbucted Persons Recovery and 
Restoration Ordinance** was promulgated on January 31,1949 and 
was subsequently replaced by the Abducted Persons Recovery and 
Restoration Act, 1949. One of the principal features of this Act was 
that it adopted a more comprehensive definition of the term 'abducted' 
tbaatheone ali^ea^^oviieM trr^I^ 

46. raRLetter No. DHC 115/47 dated U3,48lKle#a OF Ml-^^^ 

IK mt 

49. According to Clause No.2 of the Abducted Persons (Recovery & Restoration) 
Act, 1949, "abducted person" means a male child under the age of sixteen years 
mifcxmllp^^^ before the 1 st of day of March 

(continued on next page) 



Tbs tmed Mi$s liliirdt^ rExeftmige of f^opulaliofi 1^ 

impoitant aspect of this legislation was the provision for setting up of 
an Indo-Pakistan Tribunal to decide tiie disputed cases of the abducted 
women. Camps for the stay of the recovered persons were to be 
established. TTiis Act applied only to the "affected areas" viz. U.R. 
East Punjab, Delhi, Patiala and East Punjab States Union and the United 
States of Rajasthan. A special provision was made to enable the 
recovery of the abducted womOT?fiW the other states in India. The 
co-ordinaring officers and staff were appointed to assist the police in 
the recovery of the abducted persons. Social workers were also 
■!B^^$0iMti^^ W&t Ws m&^s:^^ Imwsmt^ no correspondng 

fe^lation regarding the abducted persons in Pakistan. 

The abductors in Pakistan adopted several methods to evade 
iie Iiiite tils^ MtcHig #e tib^ti^d women fliey 

shifted from the West Punjab to those districts adjoining the Jammu 
and Kashmir territoi^^j^ entry to which was banned to the Indian officials 
on account ofhostiife iWl^^hin&^ 

According to the provisions of the Abducted Persons 
(Recovery and Restoration) Act, no option was to be given to an^^ 
mitmifM petsoti, he or she had to be seatt to the other country. With 
the passage of time it was found that recovered persons were often 
loath to be sent across the border. The forcible restoration of much 
recovered persons rasfilfed in great hardship to them a$ aflso to tfieir 
children who were deprived of the affection and care at least of one 
present It was, therefore decided in tlxe Indo-Pakistan conference 
mXS^ November 1954 that suitable means should be devised with a 
view to ensuring that no abducted persons was forced to go to the 
other country against her will. By this decision, special homes were 
instituted in both the countries where unwilling persons could be lodgcidf 
and given full facilities to meet their relatives and to make their minds 
without fear or pressure. It was only after a sufficiantly prolonged 
stay in such homes that the final wishes of the recovered persons 
were ascertained by the Indo-Pakistan Tribiaia^, in tfiat case, if a 
recovered woman refused to gD to the other counfryi She vm not 

(continued from last page) 

1 947 was a missing and who on after that day and before 1ST January 1 949 has 
become separated from his or her family and is found to be living with or under 
the control of any other individual or family and in the later case include4 a 
child born to any such female after the said date.'' 

5Q. Abducted Persons (I^coj^ %storatlon) Act No. LXV of 1949. 

f iv Pakistan da Sall^ f!3fdt&te?^^ edited by Kirpal Singh 
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tamed to do so.*^ 

The Abducted Persons (Recovery and Restoration) Act 
cpntmued to be renewed every year upto 1957. By then, the abducted 
woinen began to show increasing reluctance to go to the other country 
against their wishes. Secondly, the most serious consideration which 
prevented the Government of India from renewing the Abducted 
Persons Recovery and Restoration Act of 1949, was the problem of 
the post-abduction children. During the period from January 1, 1954 
to September 30, 1957, no fewer than 860 children were left behind 
by the Muslim women restored to Pakistan, whereas 410 chiM^m 
were taken by them. These created pirobliBiiis for tlje s*ate 

which had to care of them.^ 



52. Recovery and Restoration of Abducted Persons in India, Government of 
India, Publication, MuitS^ of Fopei^ A^ 3. 

53. Ibid,, p. 6-1. 
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Chapter - 10 
CONCLUSION 

Lord MoEmtbitteai wliol^ appointed as the last Mceroy 
to transfer power to Indian hands, arrived in New Delhi in the last 
week of March, 1947. Within four months he prepared as well 
implemented his Partition Plan which is known as Mountbatten Partition 
Plan. Had more time been devoted in the formulation of the plan and 
its implementation, there would have been less bloodshed and rioting. 
Lord WaveH's Plan which was to be implemented within eighteen 
months viz uptil June 1948 was better suited to the Indian political 
conditions because Wavell was more conversant with Indian leaders 
as compared to Mountbatten. According to Penderal Moon, his 
Viceroyalty was significant as the major decisions regarding demitting 
power to Indian hands were taken before he left India. First, India 
should be made free within eighteen months uptil June 1 948 and second 
was 'Partition had become inescapable'M-Ie wrote to Secretary of 
State for India that in the case of Pakistan Punjab and Bengal had to be 
pBx&&m6i? W^^^pc^Bk^vi&emovt reatisic lit oider to satl^ 
Indian National Congress who wanted immediate transfer of power, 
southern Hindu majority province were to be made independent within 
six months, RestH^IviB^mOfrths were t0<^ nc^iSi^ 
provinces where estabh'shment of Pakistan was to create a number of 
j)rpbleras. These problem were to be tackled one by one. Adequate 

^Ja#akistan, migration of Sikh population to East Punjab etc. etc. 
" In 1 947 the Congress leaders fumbled in dealing with peoples 
igbirj^lili^ riots were 

raging everywhere in West Punjab Mahatama Gandhi visited Lahore 
on August 7, 1947 and said, "I am grieved to learn that people are 
runnmg away from West Punjab and I am toldJb^ore'mheingVBCdLisiS 
by non-Muslims. I must say that this is what it should not be"^ When 
forced exchang^ of population between East Punjab and the West 

1, Wavell, Vicen5^% ioipslt e^^ Lpn^ 1973, p. Sj, 

2, Ibid., p. 199. ' 

% Th&Ijdliuiie, liS^ 1947^ 
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Punjab was near completion aftdP hsmy loss of life (About half a 
million people were killed) Congress at the instance of Mahatama 
Gandhi passed resolution in November 1 947."while» it is impossible to 
imdo all that has been done, every effort should be made to enable 
evacuees and refugees from either Dominion ultimately to return to 
their homes and to their original occupations under the conditions of 
Safety and security"/ 

Pt. Nehru when approached by Lord Mountbatten with the 
demand "they (the Sikhs) have suggested that transfer of population 
$hdidd be^riously coiisyeied 0 5, letter dated 4th July, 1947).* 
Nehru v^ote, back on 17th July, 1947 The question of transfer of 
population does not rise immediately. If people concerned desire it, it 
mu^ le^lii^y ^s^i^ig^^^^ ivss given at a time wheii 

the Sikhs and Hind|ffl^;^«arse ^ing from the West Punjab to East 
Punjab. That was the j^l^l^l when exchange of population should 
have be€»i dedded. 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah, President of Muslim League was in favour 
of i^hange of population and had given statements to that effect/ 
Pertwpf iJJ&fcnson was right When li^ 

"Economically such an exodus seemed to run counter to the interests 
of the two new governments."*^ Economic interest could be left aside 
k^ping to view the humsm sufiferiiig.^ could ;|i Wi^^^^ftx^ 
such huge loss of human life and milSsijii^^ 
section of population. 

The British government expected they had met the point of 
view.of Muslim League for making provision of Pakistan the Muslim 
League should like wise satis:fy the Sikhs who were siffected by 
Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah's blinking was that^eliliisdhioidi^ 
Pakistan then they could be conside^ for some cono^sipsk llbe 
British government considered this as negative approach. When Lord 
£smay asked Jinnah to issue statement that Pakistan was for Muslim 
as well for Sikhs, the latter refused. Francis; biographer of Lord Attlee, 
quoted Lord Attlee as saying that Mr. William was "not a ipian I ever 
thought high of I have known him since 1927."' 

4. Pyarelal, Mahatama Gandhi, Last Phase Vol. H, Ahmedabad, 1950, p.519. 

5. Kirpal Singh, Partition of Punjab, PatSala, 19^9, p. 204. 

6. Ibid.,p,20S, .-i - .^1 

7. Speeches andlaqi^ 

^ Ic^l^iia m "tm^ ofPower, Astatie It^ioi^ JN^ |9|^ p. 167. 
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When I (the writer) discussed with Lord Attlee in 1964 the causes of 
bloodshed during the transfer of power, the latter remarked that the 
government at that time bpgged down with Mr Jinniih who could iiot 
rise to tiie occasion.,^® 

The performance of liigership during the transfer of 
power cannot be termed as very commendable either. After the Siml 
conference 1945, Lord Wavell, the Viceroy demanded three names'^ 
from every political party out of which he was to select one for 
membership of his Executive Council. Master Tara Singh who had 
taken part in the deliberations of Simla Conference as representative 
of SbiTomani Akalt Dal went to Wavell gave his own name thrice 
instead of giving three different names.'^ Ignoring Baldev Singh who 
had already been working in the Unionist Punjab Government backed 
^ SiMmilf^AlQill mt BMmm^ mmms!'h^df3^mm,ikx^ 
Governor of Punjab, Prime Ministers of Orissa and Bombay got himself 
nominated member of the Government and he was taken in the hiterim 

In the end of 1946, Master Tara Singh wrote very mild letter to Lord 
wavell to which latter replied that 'Baldev Singh is acceptable to all 



this type of mistake should not be done in future. This indicates that 
he did not understand that British were leaving and there might be no 
such occasion in ^e tinie tb ec^nei. The attitude of the other political 
parties for the formation of the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
which was popularly called Interim Government was different. The 
Cdhgjh^ Party and lhel^BteLe^ie^i^ 
attitude. The Congress party objected to the inclusion of Abdul Rab 
Nishtar as Member of the Interim Government from the North Western 
Frontier Province on the plea that he had been defeated by the prd- 
Congress party of Red Shirts. Mr. Jinnah, the President of Muslim 
Lei|pyei itiaisted that if Abdal Rab Nishtar was not taken in the 
govismAebi^ iSie eiittte 'team of Ihe li^i^Hm League would quit the 
Executive Council, Similarly, When Mr. Jinnah objected to the inclusion 
of Jagiwan Ram as member of the Executive Council, Congress Party 
asserted that they would boycott the government if the name of 
Jagjiwan Ram was dropped.Inthesameii^^ s^e]»t Wi^ 




10. See my Interview in the Appendix 

11 . v. P. Menon, Transfer of Power, 213. 

IZ Dr Gopal Singh, History of Sikh People, New Delhi, 1973, p. 692rtlf HSWfe 
see Chapter Simla Confefence aod Nomination of Baldev Singh. 
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ftfel^d Congress and Muslim League. All were resisted by 

the opposite party.'^ The Viceroy had to agree to the list submitted by 
the parties. In 1964 1 enquired from Major Short who was considered 
an expert on Sikh affairs why the Shiromanl Afcali Dal did not asseat 
their right to nominate the member of their choice for the Interim 
Gpyernment. His reply was that the Sikh leadership believed that the 

6<QFV^tnment would do its best to safeguard the Sikh rights. 
That was wrong , It was not advisable to depffld Q|Ltiil0Biiti^a^ 
critical time when they had decided to leave. 

Baldev Singh did not consult Shiromani AfeaH on MbwIiig 
^wilal issues relating to the Sikhs: 

1. Before supporting the 3rd June Plan, popularly known as 
Mountbatten Partition Plan, he did not consult Shiromani Akali 
Dal. Giani Kartar Singh who was President of Shiromani 
Akali Dal in 1 947 complained about it to Evan Jenkins, tilC 
Governor of Punjab during his interview with him.^^ 

2. When Baldev Singh was called to Lo^on on December 6, 
// 1 946 alongwith Pt. Nehru he did not consuh Shiromani Akali 

Dal. Nor he discussed any proposal for safeguarding the 
interests of the Sikhs which could be presented there. Of 
course Pt. Nehru and Baldev Singh opposed the compulsory 
grouping of provinces in the Cabinet Mission Plan in the 
London Conference on 6th December. 
% Major Short told me that Baldev Singh was invited by some 
members of the British Parliament to stay in England to 
delibearate on the demiii^ tibe Sikbs. Biit he did iic^tiCa^ 
because Pt. Nehru pursuaded him to accompany him to 
India where the Constituent Assembly was to be inaugurated 
oil December 1946. On th^ other hatnl, Muslint league 
President Mr. Jinnah and its Secretary stayed there after 
6th December 9, 1 946 and organised a big dinner where all 

Jinnah made speech and pleaded for Pakistan. Lord 
Attlee had, however, advised his Cabinet colleagues iiot to 
attend this dinner party.** ^Ho such efifert vms made by flie 
-i.. Sikhs to safeguard their interests or interest of Gurdwaras 
to be left in Pakistan or case of Sikh mass migration in case 

14. Public Record Office, London,. 

15. Kirpal Singh, Select Documents on Partition of Punjab, p. 165 (Item No. 5J. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps proposed to Baldev Singh that the Sikhs 
shtnfldr-j^lsAy present the Sikli case alongvvith the Sikh States in 
order to strengthen their demand, for Sikhs State. This intelligent 
suggestion should have been debated in the Sikh circles. Instead of 
giving full thought to this suggestion Baldev Singh replied that Sikh 
State would be too $jpaaU for them. They want to ^pand in the 
whole of India.^"^ 

The 3rd June Plan (1947) was the result of settlement between 
Congress and Muslim League. The Sikhs had their demand and they 
had been recognised as the third important community of India by the 
Cabinet MfsM^ PM &t Wm viiimem itlmd tic^ mM %Jt is 
sufficient to recognise only three main communities in India in general. 
Muslims and the Sikhs and the General Conununity including all 



Pakistan which had created difficulties for the Sikhs. The Shiromani 
Akali Dal, the most influential political organisation of the Sikhs was 
dipli^P^lie^ysafidn of l^tld^. It wasNE#iiei^*^f 
was to be created the Sikh state should also be established. Master 
Tara Singh, the veteran Akali leader in his memorandum to Sir Tej 
BifiidurSapm «had 6l€^i^i^Fitf ffmdus waitit 
Muslims advocate Muslim Raj, no alternative is left to us except to 
make the Sikh Raj as our goal. We want Sikh Raj for we cannot exist 
witfiout It In Vi^ the present attitude of Hihdtis 's*d[ k*tii^s.This 
Sikh Raj must comprise atleast those portions of land which are 
histotically, culturally, religiously, economically and traditionally 
connected ^^l^^^'•.^Bilt if it isifnally agreed between Hindtis and 
Muslims that they must separate and the country be divided into 
Pakistan and Hidustan there is no way left to us except to iraroediately 
ikmmd a^home fatid for the Sikhs."^ 

According to the 3rd June Plan Pakistan was being conceded 
on the principle of 'contiguous majority areas' and the Sikhs were no 
where in majority in any district of British Punjab, where their 
population had been concentrated. In order to secure majority of Sikh 
population the Shiromani Akali Dal had been demanding not only 
partition of Punjab separating of Muslims majority areas of the west 



17. Gopal Singh, History of Sikh People. New Delhi 1979, page 696 

18. Statement of Cabinet Mission and Viceroy dated 16th May, 1946. Indian 
constitutional Documents aiid Muiishi Pi^(^, ]^$rti^ft Vid;^ JptiiE^^ 
Bombay 1967, p. 28. 
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Punjab from the east Punjab but also exchange of population as is 
clear from Shiromani Akali Dai's resolution passed on 16th April, 
1 947. Shiromani Akali Dal demands that before transfer of power 
to the Indian hands in June 1 948 the Punjab should be divided into 
two provinces. The Shiromani Akali Dal further demands that 
facilities be provided for exchange of population and property 
and that special arrangements be made for protection of honour, 
tiltegrity and san^i^-Sf historically religious places. 

In order to meet the Sikh point of view some Britishers in 
India were exercising their mind. One such British officer was 
Sir Edward I^i^n^a^ii(fdM»^^^^^^ 

Indian Government from 1929 to 1944 and for sometime he was 
the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. Later on he was appointed 
S^etary 0evd©praeitt^i*^ ' ifea^ 194^' im was 

working as Revenue and Public works Minister in Bahawalpur 
State now in Pakistan. Later on he wrote a book 'Divide and Quit' 
and "vv^' co^ditor of Transfe' of Pow^ seri« T^uMMed^tiy iHer 
Majesty's Government in England. He made two proposals to 
improve the position of the Sikhs after the 3rd June Plan. First 
v^fjtet^tfiitidn d^^^^ Piiniab and tlie $ec(^ 

was Joining of East Punjab with Pakistan. 

While addressing Lord Ismay»Moon put forth a proposal that 
a Sikh dominated area might be formed in East Punjab vrasr«s&i #e 
Sikh population from the West Punjab might be migrated. He stated: 
'It will consierably facilities matters if it was be so arranged that the 
liew^stefn Punjab liais the strongest Sikh complexion and does not, 
therefore, include Gurgaon, Hissar, Rohtak and Kamal. The Sikhs 
have already put this demand to Congress who hesitate to accept it. I 
would suggest that this Sikh demand should be encouraged aiK^ 
i|0ip^ed. You can doubtless be of assistance in this regard.^^ 

How practical was this suggestion of Sir Pendral can be judgad 
from the fact that ultimately there was exchange of Muslim and non- 
MusKm population between the East and West Punjab making East 
Punjab predominently Sikh area (especially after separating the Hindi 
speaking areas from East Punjab viz formation of Haiyana as a separate 




20. Dy No. 1497 OG Dated 23.4.1947 File No. 120 India office Library, London. 

21, Transfer of Power, Vol. XI, Ed. N. Mansingh and P Moon. British 
Government, London, 1982, p. 692 (Document No. 371) Sir penderal 
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This proposal however vm considered at the M^est level 

and was discussed with Pt.Nehru and MrJinnah by Lord Mountbatten. 
Lord Ismay subsequently wrote to Moon on 3 1 July, 1947 : "The idea 
of eliminating Hindi speaking parfe of eastern Punjab mid tlius dividing 
flie poor Punjab into three bits instead of two was put to His Excellency, 
but both the leaders agreed that it was not possible for H E himself to 
meet their claim now. They seemed fairly co&^yi^ Us fmmme 
to write and draw thefittention of tGil^^ request and H £ has 
donethk"^ 

Lord Ismay ended his letter by appreciating Moon's proposal. 
He argued things had gone too far making any changes in the 3rd 
June Plan. He replied, "From the point of view of avoiding a row in 
the central Punjab, 1 expect that you are right about the best course to 
adopt. But things have gone much too far for HMG to be able to take 
a hand and if provincial boundaries are again to be redmwn;it^0tid^ 
have to be done by the successor authorities/^ - 

dominated East Punjab. That was perhaps the step in the right direction. 
But he went a step further and suggested 'The step would be to 
iS$mm^1^ wis 1Mb ^iMti Pm^^ either 

Hindustan or Pakistan and there is no presumption that it must join 
one rather than the other. The Sikhs will probably make this clear 
iL^iScli^, Inttt if i^ey 'M^ 'r^ pronouhfekn^^^fe'this'ii^ 
fiora HMG it will will probably be advisable to accede to their request. 

Sir Penderal Moon advocated Sikh Muslim accord as a 
solution of the Sikh problem. He''wrdte to tord Ismay, the Chief of 
Lord Mountbatten staff, "without Sikh Muslim Pact there will be a 
chaos in the northern India."^^ Viceroy's reply was that Sikhs could 
improve their position through negotiations.^^ 

The Viceroy invited for dtenerMaharaja of Patiala and Mr, 
Jinnah, President of Muslim League who subsequently became 
Governor General of Pakistan for dinner. Mr Jinnah was accompanied 
by Liaquat Ali Khan and Begum Liaquat Ali Khan. Late Maharaja 
Yadvinder Singh of Patiala writes about his meeting with Jinnah 
- The talk started and offers were made by Mr. Jinnah for practically 

f ninsfer of Power Vol: XT (Docmraent No. 474) Fagfr S46, 
2S. Ibid, 

24. Transfer of Power, Vol. XI, p. 692. Doc.No.I?S,. 

25. Transfer of Power, Vol . XI, Doc. No. 3 7 1 . 

26. AM Cabell Jota$<^ lifoimCbittleii^ p JS. 
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everj^lite his plian. Thea^ were two 

aspects- one was based on the idea of Rajasthan and other for separate 
Sikh State - Punjab minus one or two districts in the south. ^ had 

Sikh leaders and all the negotiations on behalf of the Sikhs were within 
my knowledge. 1 was to be Head of new Sikh state, the same as in 
Si^, Wi iisve tfieir own army and so on. t nM ytt. 

Jlmah ti^al l c^uld not accept either of his two proposals."^^ 

It is significant to note why Maharaja Yadvinder Singh of 
Paliala refused tfie ciflfer of "All Afise 

things sounded most attractive but I could not accept them being 
practical, and neither could I in the world that 1 was in, change my 
convictions/*" 

What are those convictions which prevented Sikhs to join 
Pakistan. For this purpose we have to understand the Sikh pyche. In 
all gurdwaras they repeat the litanical prayer viz: ^aB all those martyrs 
who suffered for the sake of religion. Hail those who were cut to 
pieces, boiled alive in cauldrums and were tortured to death by 
removing their skins form their bodies". This refers to the Muslims 
rule of 1 8th century and it could not foster happy memories among 
the Sikhs about the Muslim rule. Ever since the introduction of 
provincial autonomy in Punjab, Sikhs have been complaining against 
the Muslim domination. This led to anti-Muslim bia^ especially against 
the Muslims domination. To crown all, in the communal riots of March 
1 947 a large number of Sikhs had been killed by the Muslim fanatics 
in tite (fisftict ^Rawalpindi. Tins inad^ the SSkM hiU& ti^s^ iOie 
Muslims. No Muslim leader expressed regret over these merciless 
killings. This had made compromise with Muslims almost impossible 

During the talks with the Muslims League leaders on another 
occasion, the Sikhs leaders insisted on some constitutional rights which 
M ^^^li^ tm Master Tiara Singh and other Akali 

leaders insisted that the proposed Sikh State in Pakistan should have 
the right to opt out of Pakistan after some ears. Mr. Jinnah did not 
^a^E^lo^p. Subsequently talks Bic^^dc^^t^ ibls^^ rightly 

27. H ItetjOMW Mr ^ah's offer of Sikh State." Maharaja Yadviiito Singh 
of Patiala, The Tribune, July 19, 1959. 
^ ife I remember Mr. Jinnah's offer of Sikh State, Sunday Tribune, Ambala, July 1 9,1 959 

19* Home Secretary Punjab Govt. Communication No. 941$ dotted July 25^ 1947 I 

- Partition of Proceedings, Vol. VI, p. 288. 
30. 'Wiritfir'sF^sa^^ 
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^^fi^ttide of Mr. Jhmt was Hke salesini^ w%i^^ 1$ 
sell a horse without convincing the customer of ite good qil^ty ai^^^ 
always asserted that horse was a good one.^ 



was taken as trust according to the Treaty of December 16, 1846. 
Since the British were leaving, they should hand it over to the Sikhs. 
IMs was ii@t pD^Ie m fhere had been sea change after a bmdo^ 
years. The society in Punjab with its political set up has tremendously 
changed. Democratic institutions like Punjab Legislature Assembly 
e^; Md been mteoduced. Adult franchise had ba^ gpdied 10 the 
Sikhs in the Gurdwara Act 1 925. It was not possible to turn the clock 
back to the days of Maharaja Ranjit Singh or Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

Wm&^^ Ix>fd Attleeiodia^^ 
democratic country and power had to be transferred to Indian hands 
in a democratic way viz to the people of India. Unfortunately; Sikhs 
yme iiot^k iiu^oriif^ of Purpb^ 

No doubt the Sikhs have been rulers of land before the British 
annexed Punjab. They had tremendous military importance as a very 
kdfg^ HHSiter of Sikhs constituted significant etem^ m^e fedian 
army. They were biggest land owners in the Central Punjab. All these 
factors did not count. Secretary of State clearly in his communication 
to Viceroy dated 9th May, 1947 stated **on tfie other hanA they axis 
community numbering only some 6 million out of nearly 400 million 
and in the Punjab itself they number only 4 millions among 28 millions. 
(M^miy iiimoc basis, therefore, they must definif%%e'i'^^arded 
as a minority (and not even as a 'major minority,).Owing to the fact 
that in no smgle district of the Punjab do they constitute a majority of 
population. If^ wt^of questi^^^ by ^Iiit% a 

s^arate Sikh state."^^ 

There could be autonomous Sikh state within India provided 
iPatdst^ wdtild Iia^^ h&m cbticeded on the condition that Pakist^ 
would have to exchange Sikh population of West Punjab with that of 
Muslim population of East Punjab. Only the British could do that But 
tibey were'^liy^lo le^i^e %ikm ^iS^Wpos^bb^ W Lord 
Wavell had been allowed to continue and power would have been 
li^Bisferred by June 1948, instead of August 15, 1947, there were 
^0m^ 0BWlL'j^1^^ Bitf it 

would ever retrain ^W^^^^^^^kkiryi 



31. Kiipal Sin^ Partition of Punjab, Pati^la, 1972; p. 32. 
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SIR GYRtt llA»CLim*« 

His Excellency the Governor - General 

1 . 1 have the honour to present the decision and award of the 
Punjab Boundary Commission which, by virtue of section 4 of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947 k f^H^sailed by my diecisian as 
Chairman of that Commission. 

2. The Punjab Boundary Commission was constituted by the 
announcement of the Governor-General, dated the 30th of June 1 947. 
Reference No. D50/7/47R.Theinembers of the Commission thereby 
appointed were- 

r),Ri .n^ Gi..ix Mohammad, 

' ''^ Mr. Justice Muhammad Munir, 
' ' \ Mr. Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan, and ^ , 

' Mr. Justice Teja Singh. 
I was subsequently appointed Chainnan of this commission. 
3. The terms of reference of the Commission, as set out in 
'^iittouncement were as follows:* 

" The Boundary Commission is instructed to demarcate 
the boundaries of the twp parts of the P^ on tjhe basis 

and non-Muslims, fo jctegs^ 
other factors." 

We were desired to arrive at a decision as soon as possible 
iMjiic the 1 5th of August. 

, After ^relimmary meeting, the Commission invited the 
suraisiion Mof me^ and'representatimis % interested 
parties.Numerous memoranda and representations were recevied. 

5. The public sittings of the Commission took Place at Lahore, 
mi ejitended from Monday the 21st of July 1947, toThursday the 
3 l§l of July 1947, inclusive, with the exception of Sunday, the 27th 
of July. The main arguments were conducted by counsel on behalf 
of the hidian National Congress, the Muslim League; and the Sildi 
members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly ; but a number of other 
interested partiies app^^ed and argued before the Commission^ In 
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1^ I was actitig al^ ^^(^leiiiS^i WQ^ Bm&l 
Boundary Commission, whose proceedings were taking place 
simultaneously with the proceedings of the Punjab Boundary 

arrangements to study daily the record of the piTQi^i^lffl^ ia^ iE>f all 
material submitted for our consideration. 

6. After tte close of the fmblie s^ings^ iSie Conunissicm 
adjourned to Simla where I joined by colleagues, and we entered 
upon discussion in the hope of being able to present an agreed decision 
astb^dtmsits^^ boundaries, lam greatly indebted to my 
colleagues for indespensable assistances in the clarification of the 
issues and the marshalling of the arguments for different yiew3, but it 
became evident in tiie course of our discussions that ^e^v^^ce 
of opinion between my colleagues was so wide that an agreed solution 
of the boundary problem was not to be obtained. I do not intend to 
convey by this that there were not large areas of the Punjab on the 
West and on the East respectively which provoked no controversy as 
to which State they should be assigned to; but when it came to the 
extensive but disputed areas in which the boundary must be 
drawn,differences of opinion as to the siginificance of the term "other 
factors" , which we were directed by our terms of reference to take 
into account, and as to the weight and value to be attached to those 
factors, made it imfMissible to arrive at any agreed line. lit til^e 
circumstances my colleagues, at the close of our discussions, assented 
to the conclusion that I must proceed to give my own decision. 

7. Ililsrdc^j^foiieed^^^^ 

line is described in detail in the schedule which forms Annexure A to 
this award, and in the map attached there to, Annexure B. The map is 
atn^^ed for puipdses of illustration, and If there should he my 
divergence between the boundary as described Annexure A and as 
delineated on the map in Annexure B, the description Annexure A is to 
prevail. 

8. Certain representations were addressed to the Commission 
on behalf of the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur both of which 
States interested in canals whose headworks were situated in the 
Punjab Province, I have taken the view that an interest of this sort 
cannot weigh directly in Jie ^pestion before us as to the divisicm of 
the Punjab between the Indi^ tTnkm and Pakistan since the territorial 
division of the province does not affect rights of private property, and 
I think, that I am entitled to ^sume with con^dence that aay 
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agiteiiietics eiliii^ of tfi^ sMes has made witli Hie Provincial 

Government as to the sharing of water from these canals or otherwise 
will be respected by whatever Government hereafter assumes 
jtnisdfctton over the headvs^oife concentied. I wish also to make it 
plain that no decision that is made by this Commission is intended to 
affect whatever territorial claim the State of Bahawalpur may have in 
respect of a number af villages lying between Sulemanke Weir and 
Gurka Ferry. 

9. The task of delimiting a boundaiy in the Pu^ab is difficult 
one. The claiins of the respective parties ranged over a wide field of 
territory, birf m my judgment the truly debatable ground in the end 
proved to lie in and around the area between the Beas and Sutlej rivers 
on the one hand and the river Ravi on the other. The fixing of a 
tx>undi^'ki 'ttns area wias futher complicated by the existence of 
canal systems, so vital to the life of the Punjab but developed only 
under the conception of a single administration, and of systems of 
ns^ aiad f£dLc been plaimed in the same 
way. There was also the stubborn geographical fact of the respective 
situations of Lahore and Amritsar, and the claims to each or both of 

the best of my ability such other factors as appeared to me relevant as 
affecting the fundamental basis of contiguous majority areas, I have 
come^lo^iecli^ set oti^ in tiie SchedtiieVi^h^ iitus^ beeves 
award of the Commission. I am conscious that there are legitimate 
criticism to be made of it; as there are, I think, or any other line that 
mi^t be chosen. 

10. I have hesitated long over those not inconsiderable areas East 
of the Sutlej river and in the angle of the Beas and the Sutlej Rivers iii 

Muslim majorities are foimd. But on the whole I have come to 
ftm conclusion that it would be in the true interests of neither State to 
extend the West Punjab to a strip on the fir $ide of the Sutlej and that 
there are factors such as the disruption of railway conmiunications 
and water systems that ought m this instance to displace the primary 
claims of contiguous majorities. But I must call attention to the fact 
that the Depalpur Canal; which serves areas in the West Punjab, takes 
off from the Ferozepore headworks and I fmd it difficult to envisage 
a satisfactory demarcation of boundary at this point that is not 
accompanied by some arrangement for joint control of the intake of 
the different canals dependent on the$e liSsiiew^r 

11. I faave nat &upd 
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i^lm of iieUpper Bail IJ^b Oitnil, i^ib extends fixnn 

in the Pathankot Tehsil to the Western border of the district of Lahore, 
although I have made small adjustments of the Lahore - Amritsar 

severance; nor can I see any means of preserving under one territorial 
jurisdiction the Mandi Hydro- electric Scheme which supplies power 
^ te^lte^^stricts of Kangra, Jtorilsar, Ijttcm ^tillsiiir^ 

Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Sheikhupura and Lyallpun I think it only right 
to express the hope that, where the drawing of a boundary line cannot 
amM ^Sstvtp^g mth tnriit^y m^is^ as M^ffS^km^ rtMrnsys^ 
and electric power transmission, a solution may be found by agreement 
between the two States for some joint control of what has hitherto 
be^ a valuaMe cc^i^ service. 

12. I am conscious too that the award cannot go far towards 
satisfying sentiments and aspirations deeply held on either side but 
directly in conflict as to Itefrfeearing on the placing of the boundary. 
If means to be found to gratify to the full these sentiments and 
aspirations, I think Html they must be found in political arrangements 
I m and notinthe decision of a boundary 

New Delhi, 

the IMiA^piS^, 1947. ^ (TiMMf^OmMm 

The Schedule. 

1, The boundary between the East and West Punjab shall 
isdiidieiifi^^G^^ bftheUjb 
river enters the Punjab Provinces from the State of Kashmir.The 
Boundary shall follow the line of that river down the Western boundary 
of tfie ftriSiankot Tehsfl to thte? pbiftt vrffiere the Pathankot, Shakargarh 
and Gurdaspur tehsils meet. The tehsil boundary and not the actual 
course of the Ujh river shall constitute the boundary between ^e 
and West Punjab. 

2. From the point of meetingoftlje three tehsils above mentined, 
the boundary (Une) between the Ea^Blid West Punjab shall follow the 
iiiie ''of the Ujh river to its junction with the river Ravi and thereafter 
the line of the river Ravi along the boundary between the tehsils of 
Gurdaspur and Sbakaigaih^ the boundsuy l^twera tfa^ of Batala 
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and Narowal, the boundary between the tehsils of Ajnala and Narowal, 
and the boundary between the tehsils of Ajnala and Shadara, to the 
point on the river Ravi where the district of Amritsar is divided from 
the district of Lahore. The tehsil boundries referred to, and actual 
course of the river Ujh or the river Ravi, shsJl constitute the bouiidary 
between the East and West Punjab. 

3 . From the point on the river Ravi where the district is divided 
from the district of Lahore, the boundary between the East and West 
Punjab shall turn southwards following the boundary between the 
te^ls Aj^ate^ t^ali^re^ a^^^ thai tfie tehsils of T^l^mm 
Lahore, to the point where the tehsils of Kasur, Lahore and Tarn 
Taran meet. The line will then turn south-westward along the boundary 
between the fehsUs of Lahore and Kisw # tike p#lini wiime 
boundary meets the north-east comer of village Theh Jharolian. It 
will then run along the eastern boundary of that village to its junction 
wifli village CSiathiahi;^; fil^ 

Ittid then run down its eastern boundary to its junction with village 
Waigal. It will then run along the eastern boundary of village Waigal to 
its junction with village Kalia, and then along the sotrttoi fe^wfifidairy 
of village Waigal to its junction with village Panjuwan, The line will 
th^en iiin down the eastern boundary of village Panjuwan to its junction 
within village Gaddoke, Tlie linewiB then run down the eastern border 
of village Gaddoke to its junction with village Nurwala. It will then 
turn along the southern boundary of village Gaddoke to jfe junctiPli 
with Village Katluni Kalan. The line will then run down tie ea^wn 
boundary of village Katluni Kalan to its junction with village Kals and 
Mastgarh. It will then run along the southern boundary of village 
Katluni Kalan to the north-west comer of village Kals. It will then run 
along the Western boundary of village Kals to its junction with village 
Khem Karan. The line will then run along the Western and the southem 
boundaries of village Khem Karan to its juncion with village Maewala. 
It will thiH im iicr^ tKe boundaries of vitls^e 

Maewala, proceeding eastward along the boundaries between village 
Mahaidepur on the north and village Sheikhupura Kuhna,Kamalpuran, 

western boundary of village Sahjra to its junction with villages 
Mahidepur and Machhike, It will then turn north-eastward along the 



along the boundary between villages Rattoke and Sahjra to the junction 
between villages Rattoke, Sahjra and Mabbuke. The line will then run 
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north-east between the villages Rattoke and Mabbuke to the junction 
of villages Rattoke, Mabbuke and Gajjal. From that point the line will 
along the boundaiy between villages Mabbuke and Gajjal, and then 
turn south along the eastern boundary of village Mabbuke to its junction 
witji village Nagar Aimanpur. It will then turn along the north-eastern 
botiiidaiy of village Nagar Aimanpur, and run along its eastern boundary 
to its junction with village Masteke. From there it will run along the 
eastern boundary of village Masteke to where it meets the boundary 
between the tehsils of Kasur and Ferozepore. 

For the purpose of identifying the villages referred to in this 
paragraph, I attach a map authorised by the then Settlement Officer, 
Lahore District, which was supplied to the Commission by the 
PrdVtiicid Government. 

4. The Hne will then run in a south-westerly direction down the 
Sutlej River on the boundary between the districts of Lahore and 
Fero^eporetoiie^^p^ where liied^ ^sifmmp&m, ij^3imm& 
Montgomery meet. It continues along the boundary between the 
districts pf Ferozepore and Montgomery to the point where this 
bdmiifHf^ ^ Border of Mm. "Tb& 4Mxim 

boundaries, and not the actual course of the Sutlej River, shall in each 
case constitute the boundary between the East and West Punjab, 

Si It is my intention that this bouiidafy filMl iihmiM (^i^iir^ 4)at 
the canal headworks at Sulemanke will fall within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the West Punjab. If the existing delimitation of the 
boundaries of Montgomery Bi^rifet dijes not enstre ^s^ 1 iti^sp^ to 
the West Punjab so much of the territory concerned as coV^ ^e 
headworks and the boundary shall be adjusted accordingly. 

6. So much of the Punjab as Iffes to the west of the line 
demarcated in the preceding paragraphs shall be the territory of the 
West Punjab. So much of the territory of the Punjab Province as lies 
to the east of that line shall be the territory of the East Punjab. 

K.V.K.SUNDARAM, 
Officer on Special Duty 
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SmTEMENTOfl^ 

la reply to my following queries, J. M. Short gave this statement: 

1, How would you account for the bloodshed which followed 
fte trafl^f of power in 1947. 

2. What is your opinion abotBf the 3fd J[un^ WaO espfecialfy 
with regard to the Sikhs? 

% IVhen dfd you arrive in India and what steps were proposed by 
you to avert the coming crisis? 

You ask me to account for the bloodshed in India soon 
after we handed it over in 1947. It was, I think, inevitable ...... 

You next ask where I was v(4i^#Bei |^b^:i)i£Jtaae 1547 
vm concocted. I was in England. 

You ask if I found the Sikhs liked that plan and if iidt. What 
did I do about it. My impressions on getting to Delhi on the 22nd July, 
1947, were these : The Sikhs did not like the plan ; they had only 
agreed to it to meet us more than half-way and to make it easier for us 
to go out of our way to meet their wish for some sort of Sikhistan I 
reported accordingly to our authority in Delhi. They felt as I did, too, 
that they could not now alter course; but in so far as they could trim 
jiL trifle to i^ieet the Silchs^ wotild. And S0 it wasle!& 



J. M. SHi^T 

S.H.R. 3755 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
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IBSSnOICASEKm 

Hiel^position 

This small brochure is sbovA a large non-Muslim majority 
tract west of the Ravi. This tract stretches itself out over an area of 
about, 2,800 sq.miles, an area which is larger than many districts of 
the Punjab and is greater than the total area of the Punjab districts of 
Jullundur and Ludhiana put together. It takes in the contiguous parts 
of Sheikhupra; Lyallpur and Gujranwala Districts and is contiguous 
to the Lahore District where the most important community,according 
to Mr. (now Sir) GE.B. Abell, Settlement Officer, is that of 'the Jat 
Sikh^. In the proposed demarcation of boundaries betwwn PaMstm 
and Indian this tract wishes tQ imw^ Itufia. 
The Nature of this tract 

taK^t comprises 28 of the L)^ilpw disMdt^ 19 
Zails and Nankana Sahib Estate of the Sheikhupra district and three 
Zails of the Gujranwala district. All these Zails are contiguous to one 

non-Muslims and 4,20,369 Muslims. The number of Sikhs alone is 
3,45,496. Of the total acreage of 13,73,215 the non-Muslims own 
10,21,178 as f^aiist 3i§l^37 owned by im^sImiSillie t@M latid 
revenue paid by this tract is 59, 1 1 ,769 of which 41 ,88,414 is paid by 
non-Muslims as against 17,23,043 paid by Muslims, the percentage 
of fK)fHilfttfon acmigeland re^ ism mder : 



This large non-Muslim share in the land revenue might lead 
one to think that the non-Muslims own Isurp estates here. Actually it 
is a Isoid isf im^'M^^ The owner tiller Is an outstanding feature 
of flus^tr^t. In the canal colonies all the land available for distribution 
>^ cttt into bits of about 28 acres c^led squares* The colonist 



Non-Muslims 



Muslims 



Pispida^ii 

Acreage 
Land Revenue 



58 per cent 

76 

71 



24 

2? 



293 
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Hie SiHiSfini^ Transfer ijif {1M^2^1 M7) 



£jveh one isqtiiii eitib -^leKili^ Wm W m^m^Wk ttteir 
own hands. A few larger holdings were given to educated and rich 
people for doing the pioneering work in agriculture. With the increase 
of popislktion flie^ mm mfmm M^^s^ fmm iis&M&iMkir sub- 
divided amongst the sons and grandsons of the colonists. In the non- 
Colony area of this tract as in other non-colony destricts holdings are 
evra smaller. TM$ Whole is Hius a lan^of peasant propicMc^s 
who have small hodings which can be intensively cultivated by one 
pair of bullocks. Sir Malcolm Darling in his book Punjab Peasant in 
Debt arid Prosperity (p. 122) obscflrves. "The peasant proprietor Is the 
backbone of the colonies as he is of the Punjab, In the Lyallpur colony 
he holds 80 per cent of the land and in Shahpur nearly as much,'* 

This large and preponderantly non-Muslim tract adjoins the 
Lahore District near Balloke Head on the river Ravi.There is however 
a seven mile patch with Muslim majority in between the Lahore district 
and this track . This Muslim patch is sandwiched between two 
homogeneous non-Muslim tracts. For such cases there is well 
established rule for demarcating boundaries which says that the 
interests of a small group desiring self determination cannot be allowed 
to prevail the important and economic needs of a la^ge neighbouring 
group especially when the linguistic cultural; hisloricalandtra^ 
affinities also lead to the same conlusion. 
Qfher considerations. 

In view of the above rule for demarcating boundaries, the 
seven mile Muslim majority patch cannot be a bar to this large tract 
jouung India fo^e^^^^^i^^^ of setf^J^i^aion; II ^ 
entitled to do on the recognised principle of contiguous majority. But 
there are certain other important considerations also which make it 
iBpwitive that its chofee shotild not be interfered with. These 
considerations have reference to certain special features of this tract 
which set it off as a non-Muslim tract. These will be considered one 
by dijei iti the fdllawing pages. 
L Nanfcana Sahib 

Nankana Sahib is the birth place of Guru Nanak; the founder 
of the Sikh religion. It was here that the faith sprang and spread on all 
sides. This place was also the scene of various activities of the Guru 
till he left it for refoim journeys in otiier parts of the continent. This 
I^Jace islhusthehoB^ of the holy aedcomparaU only to 

flie Mecca of the Muslims in the Arab Pednsula. There are six historical 
Gurudwarasi tmtt asspci^d with v^oiAs ipcidents in ttie life pf the 
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Guru. A huge fair !s held here annually in November to celebrate the 
birth anniversaiy of the Guru. Thousands of Sikh pilgrims from all 
over the country visit the place on that occasion. A tit!m%er of special 
trains are run to cope with the enormous traffic. Attached to the 
Gurdwara is a flourishing Estate of 1 7,000 acres granted by Maharaja 
Hanjit Singh, the Sikh king of the Punjab. Leaving this place in Pakisten 
would be like insulating the heart against the body. 

Addressing the House of Commons on 1 4th July Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the Under Secretary of State for India, said: "The function 
of the Commission was to demarcate boundaries between the two 
parts on the basis of the ascertained contiguous majority areas of 
Musims and non-Muslims. The Commission would also take account 
of other factors. 

"That surely must mean that the primary basis was to be 
whether the majority was Muslim or non-Muslim. But in certain cases 
there might be spedail fw^cm which "ivouM justify ^paitii^ &om 



''^^These special factors were being allowed to take account 

location of their religious shrines could be takm iiito aiccotint;^ 

2. Other Historical Gurdwaras 

^^^h^htsloried tract as j^ven in sqhediilf 

1 of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act are:- 

L Sacha Sauda, 2. Chitti Jatri, 3. Haft Maddar 
Saeha Sauda comm^omles anlmpofl^bfdi^ fri#id Hife 
of Guru Nanak. A big fair is held on the birth anniversary of the 
Guru.The Gurdwara,owns hundred acres of land.It is situated in the 
mm Wfiie laige h6mo^n^$mi$.SB^ o<^[^ui% of the Virk 
about which something wffihesiid laler m 

3. The Colonist 

A majority of the non-Muslims in ttifS^i^ are colonist #ho 
at the end of the last century came from the central and eastern Punjab 
3Ud contributed in a great measure to the development of these colonies. 
"Kie SSiiii peasant proprietor in the heart of the colony hails chiefly 
fiomAmritsar, JuUundur, Ludhiana, HosWarpur, Ambalaand Ferozepur 
districts. The following observation in regard to these colonists by 
Sir Malcolm Darling in his book Punjab Peasant in Debt and Prosperity 
(pp. 122-123) are noteworthy. 

" A colony could hardly have had better material for Ludhiana, 
JuUunder and Amritsar represent the flower of Indian Agriculture. 
Th^ Hie home of tte SM who 1ms bem dmmh&i m *the 
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most desirable of colonist/ It would be difficult to say which of the 
three has produced the best types for industry and thrift the Ludhiana 
Sikh is hard to beat and the Sikh from Amritsar, though he may be 
spendthrift and violent at times, is unsurpassed as a cultivator. Grit, 
skill in farming and a fine physique are characteristics common to all 
and in his new envionment the Jat Sikh has reached a point of 
dw€^0pfii^t probably beyond anything else of the kind in India. In 
less than a generation he has made the wilderness blossom like the 
rose. It is as if the energy of the virgin soil of the Bar had passed into 
Ills ve&is^^and made him alinost apart of l!ie foi^ he 
liR conquered/' 

Although these people devoted themselves whole heartedly 

cut themselves away from their original homes. They named their 
new villages after home villages in the Eastern Punjab which they had 
left bd[imd;ln tteli^^ M^Msi 



up, some members living in the colony area and others in their original 
homes. The Gazetteer of the Chenab Colony Vol. XXXI (1904) 
mmist^^isi hmMbfiS iS^^^ to the fac»ne iBsbict for a l»ide 
when required doubtless because they know so little of their neighbours 
in the colonies. "Thus the fabric of social life in the colonies remained 
dosdy intorwoven wifli Ufe in home disMc^^ 
Punjab. With the partition of the Punjab in case the colony areas are 
ncitlnicluded in the Eastern Punjab great complications including that 
of nstionaUty iti ^e ^m family are bound to arise. Two sons of the 
same father may come to belong to two different nationalities. This 
aspect of the question does not effect the Hindus or Muslinpts to any 
appreciable extent, as there are no colonists in the Eastern Ihiii^ab 
from the Western Zone. The colonists in the Lyallpur and Montgomeiy 
districts are mainly Sikhs Jats of the Ambala and Jullundur Oivisipns 
and Amritsar district of the Lahore of the Lahore Division. 

Sir Malcolm Darling at page 1 43 of the Punjab Peasant writes: 
"Lyallpur is the daughter of the Central Punjab as Shahpur is of the 
North and the West and its influence is felt accordingly. From Amritsar 
al0tie, over 1,00,000 have migrated to the Bm?* 

Linguistically also the colonies are one with the Eastern 
PliE|jab) because both have a common language - Punjabi. The language 
of^ Western Punjab is Lehnda which is different from Punjabi. Sir 
George Greirson in his book The Linguistic Sruvey of India Vol. IX 
observes at P.6 10, "Commence at the Northern end of the Pabbi Range 
in the Oiijitt district tb tni #|i|^^a fom of Ramni^ on the 
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Chenab. Then draw a line nearly due soutih to the southern comer of 
Gujranwala, where it meets the northern comer of the district of 
Montgomery. Then continue the line to the southern corner of 
Mon^omiei^ Ihi Sutlej- Follow the Sutlej for a few miles and 
cross the northern comer of the State of Bahawalpur. Every thing to 
the east of this line I call Punjabi and everything to the west of this 
line I call Lehnda." 

4 ^Ian-Muslim Share in Urban Development 

Whereas the Sikhs played a major part in the development of 
th6 rural area of this colony, the urban area was built up mainly by tte 
enterprise of the non-Muslims chiefly Hindus. It would be correct to 
say that almost the entire trade. Commerce and industry of the Lyallpur 
WstmA wte rm%^^^m is sho^ by figures in f^^iii 

10 fhe payment of the Urban Immovable Property Tax; The Sales Tax 
fBtid Income Tax. In the year 1945-46 the non-Muslims paid Urban 
Immovable Pi^jq^^ 1^40300 wheiieas tfie 

Muslims paid Rs. 22,900. The amount of Sales Tax paid by the non- 
* Muslim was Rs 3,08,000 as compared with Rs. 17,000 paid by the 
MtisHm The bi^a^ amm^m 1^, 

89,50,000 compared to Rs. 5,00,000 paid by the Muslims. Of the 
total number of 72 registered factories in the district 75 factories 
were nrt %iion'-Mmliins only 15 weit? ttffi by Mt^ttns. 

In the Sheikhupura district the Sales Tax paid by non-Muslims 
amount to Rs. 1,15,168 as compared with Rs. 7,465 paid by Muslims 
and thetticome Tlaxpaidby the non-Muslims amountto Rs. 4,41,382 
as compared with 33,922 paid by the Muslims. In the whole tract the 
non-Muslims run two Degree Colleges, 14 High Schools for boys 
and 8 middle Schools for girls as against two High Schools run by ttie 
Muslims. 
5. TheVirks 

Apart from the Sikh colonists there is a big original Sikh tribe 
of the Virks in Sheikhupura and Gujranwala Districts who have been 
living in this tract since pre-British days. Before the coming of the 
British they enjoyed a semi autonomous status. Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
Deputy Commissioner Gujranwal district (later Governor of the Punjab) 
writes in the Gujranwala District Gazetteer 1895: The Virks hold 
120 villages. Politically they are by far the most important tribe in the 
district. They are mainly Sikhs, in the Bar nearly always so^ and 
physically are a fine athletic manly race far surpassing in energy and 
industry; any of their Mohammedan neighbours... They were among 
im#3t foi iriilHrttpiMu^^ SBdbi^jxrofiagsrt^ Giim Oobiisd 
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themselves in the centre of the Doab. The native army and Military 
Police of Burma, Hongkong and Straits Settlement receive many 
recfuiiCs^l^^ and eveii tmtmm of ^rnn e^ to be finmd » 

jll.^ 3^rvice of the British companies in East and South Africa." 

The 120 villages mentioned in the Gazetteer were split up 
into tm m 1 9f l^a iiiaj0i% fii^ ping dv^ to iSm 
created district of SheikiiLipura, As this tract takes in parts both of the 
Gujranwala and Sheikhupura districts it consolidates within its limits 
90 cent vflla^s of ttie aftittfmiiiityi 
6, The Sikh Character of the Tract 

There are in this tract about 800 Sikh villages and 1,000 Sikh 
Gtmiwaits^ Prof JIC. Afehief fale UraVersity (U.S. A.) in Ms book 
The Siklis writes at page I "Even the unpretentious Gurdwaras of the 
Sikhs in the villages reflect the faith itself and preserve the essential 
meaning of all Sikhs' common worship^ ' There is atso a §priiikKri|; of 
Khalsa schools for boys and girls all over the region. Various faBesI 
Sikh fairs are hdd aiuiiuiily which celebrate the Sikh festivals. 

Tt^s tiact wa$ itfBier hal^^^ by a tragic incident at Nankana 
Sahib in Feb, 1921, A dissolute Mahant incharge of the Gurdwata 
was sought to be reformed. About two hundred Sikhs came to 
remonstrate with him on the laxity of his administration and morals. 
To continue the story in the words of prof. Archer "The visitors were 
admitted to the sanctuary and upon their entrance they gave the 
customary shout Sat Siri Akal "Truth, Honour, God." When almost 
on the instant, on signal from the Mahant the outer gates were closed 
and the company faced with the fire of the gunmen from their several 
points of vantage. Most of the band killed or mortally wounded. Within 
a brief half one hundred imd thirty six in all were dead and steps were 
taken right away to cremate with lime and fire the bodies heaped in a 
pile in the outer countyard. This episode appeared to be a ghastly 
G^age deserving not mliy Sildi bid: pubUe mid @dvii^ 
also. The Sikhs themselves responded first with bands of avengers 
bearing down on Nankana, until Govt, was forced to interfere by drafting 

All these men of courage and devotion who were shot or 
burnt alive in the Sanctuary belonged to the villages in this tract As 
tMpfm&^i^fm cameev^villi^ wfnch had sent 

a martyr built a sepulchre monument in reverence to his memory. 
The tract was studded with these monuments. It came to be known 
as #e Sfaiihl^v Bsor or Bm (si the WMi^^^M Wi0^ % mew 
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significance and tdtfisdl^ll^ . 

7. Army 

Mr. Btrtler in the Common DtW^ on the India Bill told tiie 
house that of all the martial races in the world Sikhs had built up 
probibly the greatest reputation. Those Sikhs who would be lejft in 
Pakistan would not be encouraged to join the PiMistm Army becaose 
of the traditional hostility between the two communities.This bar to 
recruitment would necessarily kill the fighting spirit of t|b$^,S|l^ i 
most undesirable thmg to happen to any community. 

8. The Muslim Population. 

A majority of the Muslims in this tract live in Sikh villages 
and work as carpenters, ironsmiths, weavers, oilmen and shoemakers. 
They are not attached to any particular villagie or even b^ct ind 
to migrate where the business is good. 

9. Economic Weakness of Eastern Punjab. 

The Eastern Punjab underthe notional division would be short 
of food and clothing. The wheat production of the Eastern Punjab is 
29 per cent of the total production against 71 per cent in the Western 
part, the quantity avaikble per capita in the Eastern part being only 
15.7 Ibs.as against 263 lbs in the Western part. The figures of rice 
production show even a greater disparity, the percentage of rice 
I^rodii^Qn in &e Eastmi pari being 14.4 as against S5^6 p^ aM M 
the Western part and quantity per capita being 1.6 lbs. and 6.5 lbs 
respectively. As regards cotton the outrun of American cotton in the 
Eastern Punjab is only abdW4(P00^li3^ ii^^^ 
the Westren Punjab. This disparity in the supplies essential to life is 
futher accentuated by the density of population in the Eastern part 
beiiigl^ much heavier in the Western part, njttnely 327 p^fsros 
per square miles in the Eastern part as against 264 persons per square 
miles in the Western Punjab. The Nankana Sahib Tract with its million 
and hidf firiife Sci^ celebrated for the producion of ^p^^heai; rifee tod 
cotton when joined with Eastern Punjab will go a long way in improving 
its food and clothing position. This demarcation will thus njake the 
partition of the province economically more equitable. 
T% Sikh-Muslim Hostility 

It is a notorious fact that Sikhs and Muslims have always 
been hostile to each other. Sikhism developed largely from the 
unforeseen need of self defence against the Muslims. Prof Archer 
writes in The Sikhs "The Indian Muslims do, not iwld . the Sikhs in 
high esteem and the SUdis count the MusffHm ieaei^s&*' (page 2) 
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Ttte Sikiis Trams^ of P^wtt^ (I942-I947) 



the two communities has been the rule. In the Second Sikh West 
Muslims helped the invading British Army against the Sikh Government 
of the country. MusHm tribes ''raUied to the British standard, readily 
i&CQldted supplies, brought in information of the movements of the 
enemy and fought on our side at Ram Nagar, Chellianwala and Gujrat. 
A plot to stir up Sikh population of the district by the agency of a 
religious pretender Guru Maharaj Suig^ who was fomenting rebellion 
in the guise of a religious mendicant was frustrated by the Pathans of 
Jandiala Sher Khan who gave timely information to the authorities A 
force of horse was promptly despai^he^^m Wazirabad^ M offehding 
villages, Karyal Jhabbar and Chuharkana in which troops were being 
secretly enlisted were plundered and burned down; (Gujranwala 
B&£M (hsBeMeet 189$)i^A11 ^ese Sikh \^Iages ire located in this 

Even today although the old parties are no more the rival 

Sikhs in Pakistan would find themselves in a hostile setting. 
That is why they have opposed it all through. Writes Prof. Archer, 
**Pe%#any, (Sikhs) havi^dgntified themselves with fte theory and 
activites of Pakistan , the Muslim League's indefinite proposal of an 
independent state InNc^^West India, because Sikhs mi^t be included 
in it; arid they havehno dfefiiete be ruled again by the Mdslii^ ... 
Sikhs are Indians arid will continue to be such. They will link their 
•^wn estate with the welfere of the whole of India, and towards this 
ikri^end they will take account of their own peculiar assets, insisting 
Qri'fhese values in any further transformation of their status, both in 
ecclesiastical and political aflfau-s." (The Sikhs Pages 307-308) 
V. Conclusion 

It is useless to try merely politieal unification of two 
communities so situated towards each other as the Sikhs and the 
Muslims. There has been much too suffering and sorrow in Rawalpindi 
and Multan to leave room for further experimentation. To think of the 
gradual subdual of religious or racial prejudices and traditional enmities 
is to ignore the realities.The World War has actually accentuated these 
difficuities. Neither m tile l^^ h^ mnH 
prejudices live on in spite of law. In America the land of education, 
culture, democracy and Justice and Negro Is still subjected to worst 
Idiid ofdiscrimim^iMBi^ Mn EdwIMi^^ Ir^^^ 

American Negroes writes "Thirteen million native bom American 
citizens continue to be bound by many restrictions and by thousands 
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fbr handling minorities in Europe from our treatment of Negroes in 
America we still hold racial attitudes half democratic, half Nazi, Brown 
Americans still wear chains. The finest Negro is at the mercy of the 
invest white man. Eym Wiixs^ honbtim ftce ifte 

Glass colour bar." 

Today when charters of radiant liberty are going out to the 
other communities this predominantly Sikh tract also demands the 
right of self-determination. Only Muslim imperialism stands in the 
way. The desire to rule over others is found among individuals as well 
as ao^mg iiad0ns. It Is pfflr^^ 
people who be definition are beneath us. 

t - The Nanakana Sahib Tract is determined that it shall not allow 

tract is based on contiguous majority plBS ottier &ct@^ fiiljgpi^^ 




social, economic, racial and linguistic. ' ^ 

Sdeqft DocnitiKiMcM (liiiil^kirds^ o^fip^ pp 292-299, 
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AUTHOR'S INTERVIEWS WITH BRITISH DIGNITARIES 
RELATING TO THE SIKHS AND PARTITION OF PUNJAB 

I. 

Sir Francis Mudle, (SX) Governor of West Punjab in 1947 at 
li^ l^fdanee Eastevcot, Es^Imd^ Broitgl^ Feriyi A^ ScoiHand 
(U.K.) on August 27, 1964: 

bit : We presume that the British never wanted the peaceful transfer 
tffpsmr shoubi be tnmi^ by tiie lio^; Th^ (tid Utese 
riots occur ? 

S.F. When any re^me changes disturbances are bound to occur. 
Yim kmw. Minims came m a &0ffqu€^ inr M ie$|Eif 
hundred years ago. The British rule was going to end and 
they wanted to handover according to the democratic 
principle ife the Hindiis. When fte Mu^ims wanted Hbm 
share, there were bound to be riots. Do you think ifti^gmes 
in USA come to power there would not be riots? 

ifttl I agree. But these riots to such an exteiit c^dtitd liot be 
attributed to a mere change of regime. The riots could be 
lessened, or, if I say, could be avoided, had there been proper 
plani^g/For instancy theSi^ were demandingtheir transfer 
of population in case Pakistan was established. If that demand 
of theks was accepted definitely, one of the causes of riots 
would have been removed. 

Once Mr. Jinnah and I were touring the West Punjab riot - 
affected areas where the refugees were coming and going, 
Mr Jiimah remarked "When I proposed transfer of population 
people laughed at me. Now what are they doing?" 
Int: Had Mr. Jinnah made any efforts to win over the Sikhs by 
agreeing to give the status of 'Vatican' to their slirines at Nankana 
Sahib which was very ordinary thing for him, that would 
softened the feelings of the Sikhs. You see Mr. Jinnah was a 
ruler. It was for him to offer certain privileges to the Sikhs to 
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win them oven The Sikhs could do nothing at that time. 
S.F. When do you think Jinnah should have offered certain 

concessions to the Sikhs? 
Int.: Anytime between 3rd June to 15th August, 1947. 
S.E I do not know about 3rd June or after. But in August^ it was 

not possible. 

You mean that 1|t between die S^kbs and K^bi^bnt 
had advance, i . . 

SJP. Yesj I Mok It ms Wrjdmiotd hy Atigust 

fiA: I think, Mr. Jinnah was very rigid and rigidity is always 
unstateman like in poIitics.Had he issued an appeal to the 
Sikhs assuring them their religious freedom and their 6m 
share in the administration etc. those disorders might not 
have occured and people could have stayed there in Pakistan. 

S.F. I agree that Mr. Jinnah was veiy rigid. Once he wanted to 
issue a statement which was sent to me - I suggested him 
that its phraseology was not correct. But he did not change 
it. He said, 'Since you pointed it out I won't change it He 
was very rigid no doubt'. 

Int.: What was the cause of transfer of population in the Punjab? 

S.F. I do not know, except that Giani Kartar Singh saw me at 
Lyalpur and told fliat 'we have decided to leave Pakistan - the 
law and order may be maintained so that Sikhs could go oiit 
of Pakistan'. I said, ' Alright I clamped section 144'. 

S-F, Let us have lunch while we talk. What researches have you 
made about the change made in the Puip|;| JgQUj^^ 

Int: That I wanted to ask you. 

S;F^ The BdMid^ #vard had l>een changed 

Int.: Areyousttctl r i 

S.F. Yes. ■ _ ^ 

Yes, it was changed. I know Radclifife. He may be Lord 
Privy Seal or anything else. I will never entrust my own will 
to lftn. Hie «r^^^ CH% in iJie'V^ceroy^^i^^ 
had nothing to do with him". But I know h#iiM0gisd tfje 
r;.^ Award of Punjab Boundary Conmiissio 

ttml^ii^^l^. 1 enquired from him about iBie Sfc^ Map 
incident. He told me that it was possible that he prepared so 
many maps for fmalisinf the one. WMie the Award was being 
prepared one map vi^s itf^i^ 
' piie^ ^ • ' 
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Biltlie says that he has not change^lt Who else was important 
on his staff. Hi^ pei^sonal s^scre^w^ or steno. His personal 
Secretary himsidl^idd aboirt Hm map toMi^^W^o6y else 
could jpsi^ifetbiybell v^dthouthisl^iG^^ 



I think it was wrong on the part of Jenkin to ask for the 
Award in advance and idi||9i9R*ong for Abell to supply it. 
Yes, I agree that it was wrong for Jwikins to ask for the 
map. But Abell could not supply it without the knowledge of 

Mountbatten since Abell was the Secretary of the Viceroy. 
I saw Lord Ismay - He was of the view that the root cause of 
the trouble was that Sir Francis handed over the tentative 
map to Mr. Jinnah. Had he not done so there would ndt have 
been so much misunderstanding about this map. 
I expect Lord Ismay to gay so. Once there was a discussion 

Jinnah, I told them that the Award had been changed. I showed 
them the map. This map was given to me by the Secretary of 
^jFiiA^4 • ' » r-^^r- r- - ■ 

I met Jenkins. He was justifying himself for demanding the 
advance information about the Award of Punjab Boundary 
Commission. We talked^iibifti^^#i^s 1^ 'Thi!ii^^^ 
of British Raj in India'. He said that he had showed Mosley a 
few letters and he had a lunch witii him. But Jenkins denied 
most Sf^ffiie seat^ments made^ iii'^M0s1ey%<%€^w'1^ t 
enquired from him which of the statements he accepted and 
which he rejected, he refused to tell this and wrote back to 
me, * I mh Sony I caonSfot be more Bfelpfhl*. This atdttide 
does not appear to be very reasonable. 
Jenkins is a funny man. We had an ICS Association. He never 
iftended its annual meeting. He thou^t ilfisisetf scniiethiiig 
else. But Lord Mountbatten wrote me about Mosley's book. 
I was simply taken aback to hear that Lord Mountbatten 
wrote you'i^i^MoslQ^'s book. What did he write to you? 
He wrote me lliit Ibis book was no good. 
It is s^rj^pg Mountbatten should taki@ so mudi 

Si^^^iaS13%rite about the most ordinary bcxrfes; Jfe is ¥ety 
big man. He should not mind whatever petty books^Hia^ sa^ 
m ymto* I wish that I could see that letter. 



Si^l^n^$#ose from his seat and brought me few letters. 

fim letter was of Lord MotintbatUn dated 25 July, 1962. It 




this. 
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was stated there that Mosley has written a book which 
exaggerates the number of casualties to be d^OO^OOO (Six 
takhs). M66ri% bd^SriSi^^aa ^v*te^ 
he had given the number of casualties to be 2,00,000 (2 lakhs) 
Lord Mountbatten had stated in his letter that he did not want 
to diE^d Mtiisdfl It wasfin^iSiefii^ 
He was making out a case that exaggerated number of 
casualties had been given to malign him. A schedule of 
omiBQKIesmffi^^^ attached I vi^tedio 

copy doi^^e^iiMfe^^gi^ 
todo* 

lot: tiiiislitohaveacopy ofthislett^^ 

S,F. I should not have shown you this letter. 

lot I want to copy down the for my further 

study, research and verifldSicm. 

S*F. That you may do, I copied number of casualties from Lord 
Mountbatten enclosure sheet attached to the letter addressed 
to Sir Francis Mudie and dated July 25, 1962. In his letter 
Lord Mountbatten had stated that he tiiought that total number 
of casualties to be 1/4 of a million or it could be betweein 1/4 
to 1/2 million: . «• "i^ 

lEStlMATED CASUAiail^ 



DeraGhasiKhaaa. 


250 


Muzzafargarh 


500 


Multan ' ! 


2500 


Montgome^ 


2000 


Lyalpur 


500 




10000 


Jhang 


1500 


Mianwali 


4500 




mm 


Gujranwal 


4000 


Sialkot 


3500 

mm 


Jhelum 




Sargodha 


5500 




3000 


Rawalpindi ' ' 


4500 


Bahawalpur 


2000 


Total: 


• 59250 
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S,E 

Irit: 
S.F. 

S.F. 



lilt! 



The S|tii^gil@^sir itf 

I do not believe these figures to be true. I think on both sides 
in the East and West Punjab about 1/2 million people were 
killed. lTiatTn£dt»ie§ dl i»iadb^ oic^^ 
death on their way, or dea&$ im ac(»^ 
like floods in Beas etc. 

Dd^^^M^^ tie ^a^o^^ oir]^ and iK/bst P^^lo 

be equal? 
Ahnost equal. 

I E€*d ilttlee w I asked him the causes of 

dfelurbances, he replied " Jinnah was a little man. He did not 
f^ee to any proposal. Had Liaquat Ali been there, the things 
would have been difFerenf*. Brt Lkqm wasndtlheniast^ 

of the show. 

Yes, Jinnah was the master of the show. Attlee made the 
appointaent of Lord Motmtbatten and also fixed date for 
British withdrawal. When you declare that you are leaving, 
you lose all powers, as persons in transit cannot exercise 
their powers eflfectivsely. When Lord Mountbatten tods; oyer 
he found that he could not pull on with both the parties tiptil 
J\!m 1948. So the date had to be fixed earlier. 
*?Wfesy^d you want that every Sikh should be turned out of 
?2fldstan? 

Because of law and order situation. Since they had started 
evaODggon it was better they should have gone earlier. It 
wouldhave solved law and order problem. In case they stayed 
there would have been cause of retaliation by the Muslims, 
Moreover Hindu behaved very peculiarly. I give you an 
instance of village Harianwan district Mianwali. The Hindus 
of this place fortified themselves in a tower with their 
ammunition and guns and they had asked the Muslims o 
Hariaiiwaii to leave the village. These Muslims went to the 
nearby camp and asked the military to remove these Hindus 
to the camp.The Muslims military came there for evacuation 
of the Hindus and wanted that all the (Sndns ihouMsurmider 
their ammunition so that they could be evacuated. But the 
Hindus did not surrender their guns. On one side of the village 
a Mu^mmob tttacked th^lli^I^^^^ ttisllto ifiittlai^ 
was present. Then Hindus came out after killing their women 
and children. The most important thing is that government 
was never i%ofM abc»£^:^^# ^itai^jii at a}t 
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S.F. idoitdttemoift^^^ 

Int. : At Sheikhupura some hundred non-Mi£^tals wore ktiled 
S.F. No, I do not know anything about ibalb - . 
int. Wfiy ##y0a^mit Aia^ J^^^Sm^mt come to 

the West Punjab as you have ifirteii%ipienr^]teni^ 




S.F. DidKldonot reniemben ^ * 
andPatcL 

S.F. Yi^ Jhei« i^WfiS tnflitary to gcmrd ^hiem. Thtqr cotiM not go 
without the escort of military in those days. Secondly Nehru 
J^;tiie bad habit of scolding the officials. He misbehaved 
"Viffffi^ 0ffid^ arS^^ espedially the Briti^ D.C 
(His name was Dinsay). 

Int. : Yes, once I read in the Civil and Military gazette that ministers 
issued order contradictoiy to each oflier • iftiQr did not know 
the procedure. I think the main trouble was that there was no 
stalward Punjabi Muslim like Sir Fazal Hussain or Sir Sikandar 
W'ho could guide Jinnah about tiie idl^ii^ of Punjab as those 
were deteriorating day by day. 

S.F. Do you mean Mr. Jinnah was the man to be guided. Men like 
Shaukat Hyat Khan dared not speak to him. About riots I 
must talk you that it was a open secret that the refugees 
always gave unreliable account of their sufferings. 1 know 
the state of affairs because all important meetings wherein 
Mi^aai, Patel, Lord Mountbatten and Jinnah attended held 
at my Kothi at Lahore. Once perhaps P. N.Thapar agreed 
with me that refugees account should not be relied upon. 
They represented too much exaggerated account. You were 
talking about administration in the West Punjab. I think 
that police in the East Punjab was much worse than that 
0i(^lh#^9i/liKf^^ ' r • . . .. 



fail I agree with you because the police in the United Punjab had 
about ninety per cent Muslims. After partition Muslims did 
not stidt to ire list Ptta^ The pcrKce had U 1m 
recruited new in the East Punjab and these policemen in the 
East Punjab were recruited from the refugees who were 

Bitfe: We went for awalk on the bank of river Tay l^ch is just in 
front of his beautiful house on £spolandey!|^'lQok his dog 
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l%e Slliis of Power (1942^1947) 



again reverted to our old topic. 
• S.F. They had organised this Punjab Boundary Force - which 
was a failure. Some mixed regiments were placed under 
General Rees. These regiments both Midi^ii^^ (S^iilias^^a^^^ 
Sikhs knew that British had left and they were to serve under 
their new masters. So they were to fight with one another. I 
knew ttie^ to ci^te^a dimgeuoussiti^on. 
M*: Excuse me. As far as I know Punjab Boundary Force was 
established by the Partition Council in which Jinnah, Patel 

Yes, I know. But this force proved useless. I wrote a very 
strong note against this force. 1 wrote to Mountbatten if you 
ire^se^bui^qpn^ some Bffdsh Fdrces 

from Karachi - this force which you have created is not 
fiilfilling its purpose because this force is under neither 
PsAdi^anMorlfiiidustan. Its posidoii \smgharkanagh€^ka 
Responsibility for maintaining law and order should be 
eotriisted to the xespective governments. Jinnah laughed at 
ixiy note ^dtMountba^n personally eame to WKb 
the suggestion that Punjab Boundary Fon:e ^^ukl!beit^li^]ed 
and it >yas abolished in September. 

Itit: No Sin ft wias aboHshed on 3 1st August (night), 

S.F. That might be correct. I do not remember the date. 

Int.: I want to enquire. Had there been common Governor- Qeneral 
so many problems might have been solved. Th^'ivoiidi ii^^ 
Issve been Kashmir problem. Sikhs might also hsve fot some 
' . pdvil^e to visit their shrines in Pakistan etc. 

S.E' It Wbtild never had worked. It was impossible to have 
common Governor-General under those circumstances. 
Regarding Kashmir I suggested to Jinnah to agree to the 
principle of partitioning of Kashmir. But Jinnah was disgusted 
with the Award of the Punjab Boundary Commission and he 
said, 'I will not have more boioidsury commissions now^ 

Interview with Lord Ismay Chief of Staff of the Lord 
Mountbatten 

At Worratiipiit IrMsgei WmS^wiil^ ^flffmm^^ 
17th August, 1964, at 3.45 p.m. in/|bliidiwdli|^ 
was then seventy-six years old« . >. 
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in India m 1947. 

Abs. We expected trouble in the Punjab. We knew that great martial 
cotnmunity was going to be cut in two. I submitted a report 
& iMih t i^tea!^ itiehtioned it Sq Hvmmt mvmsmi^ssM 
trouble. We had anticipated it ontiie SySdi dde. 

Qus. Where is that report now? 

Ans; Thatwill be tdi^^ after fi%3^c^)A|NS^6j^ Jdioson 
has mentioned this report Ift lUf l^ With 
Mountbatten" at page 430. 

Qus, It known that flie SiMis w^e the aggrieved party. What 
steps were taken to remove their grievances? 

Ans, Notfaiiig could be done by us. It wai$ for Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Nehni.I suggested to Mr. Jinndh fiiat he should issue a 
statement assuring the Sikhs that Pakistan was not only for 
the Muslims but for all the commtmities including the Sikhs. 
They would be given all opportunities in services and 
administration of the country, and Sikh shrines in Pakistan 
would enjoy the status of Vatican. Perhaps, he hated every 
thing Hindu; he said, "it was weakness to the hostages." 
When I repeated he did not respond at all. 

%|p^ There is a general feeling that the Sikhs who had been faithful 
to the British and had fought battles for them all over the 
world had been ignored. They had been assured by all the 
Viceroys that their points of view would be takeninto acqoiint 
when there would be transfer of power. 

Am, No dottht, the Sikhs were the friends of Ihe Bri^fa, but when 
we decided to leave India we had to leave fiii^d$. 

Qus. Was nothing done for the Sikh shrines? 

Am* ikidy'^^itai^^H^^i^^ terofi^tiiis^cp^ beS^ us. 
He was not a very intelligent man. This question should have 
been brou^t up before us by Nehru and Baldev Singh. 

Qus* 1S1wn*yott^ toiw 1km4^ was; jgi^iif be trouble in ttte 
Punjab and the Sikhs were opposed to Pakistan and wanted 
to come out of Pakistan it would have eased the situation^ 
had ttere been a provision tw orderly ^ansfer of SSj^ 
population to the East Punjab. 

Ans. Who should have done this transfer of population? 

Qus. The subsequent govertneiKts of India and Psddslan. I mean 
there should have been a provision for such orderly transfer. 

Ans, In that case the plan should have taken three months to be 
preparediSiit^ was prepared within tiiree days* 
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Am. 

Qus. 

Am. 
Qusv 

Ans^ 
Qus. 

Ans. 



that ts ftiii^fd^ i&m. It ms not a 

comprehensive plan. Had it been a comprehensive plan, there 
should not have been canal water dispute. It should have 




You know^ Nehru had threatened to resign. There was such a 
deterioration of situation, the delay would have been ruinous 
When I woDt'tcr-Iii^ la T that it a ldlcil^ 
India.Hindus and Muslims did not speak to each other. 
Ministers workmg on the same table would not wish each 
after. So much animo^ I had never seen h&t6m. 

I did my best to persuade Jinnah not to divide army. 
Regiments should not be divided. But he never agreed. He 
said/*y6ii do not know the working of fte Hindu ttiihd.^ 
Had Jinnah agreed to the common Governor Generalship of 
Lord Mountbatten, the Sikhs mi^t have gained by this 
arrangement. 

Jinnah did not agree to that. He was a very rigid type of man. 
Li^gat w^ guite different But he was not the master of the 
s)mm SDldljiiaquat been there at the hehn of affairs, the things 
would have been different. If we were to stay on we could 
suppress the disturbances* Like John Lawrence andMchoJaon 
we would have adopted very strong policy but we were to 
leave. 

But suppression would not have been the solution. Basic defect 
in the entire arrangement was that the leaders had decided 

everything in Delhi and were not prepared to face the masses. 
No, Nehru and Liaquat toured Ifl thePipjlU) inAug^st, It had 
very wholesome effect. 

Perhaps their tour was too late-then main ferocity of 
communal riots had spent itself^ Was Sikh MusUm 
understanding ever tried? 

Mb^ii^y never met. They ne^r wished to meit How cduld 

there be any understanding? 

You have written in your book that Sardar Baldev Singh 
acD^^ tfie 3rd Jtinel%m v^'eiT^ reservatim^ May I 

know what were those reservations? 

They were absolutely foolish. Nothing practicable. Rubbish 

i^ge^gf,'- ---•^.^ . . 

Lady Ismay who had entered the room widi ete*, and 
had been listening to our talk: 
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Ans. 



Qus, 
Ans. 



Qus. 
An* 



Loi# tmaa^ : O Bim^ t do iiof^ timemhetJ^ iniinediite^ 

opened the book of Alan Campbell Johnson - read a passage 
from it emphasizing that the reservations asked for were 

You have stated in your book that 3rd June Plan was a 'Hohsoa' 
choice." What do you mean by it Who was Hobson? 

thought of it." She brought dictionary of quotations where in 
it was stated that." Thomas Hobson (1544-1631) was a 

horse from him used to go to the stable. Hobson would bring 
the horse near the door and give it to the gentleman.Though 
tfiere Were several horses he tiever allowed ifte choice; Eittier 
one had to accept the horse or go." 
Lord Ismay said that that was the case with ttxe 3rd June 
Plan. Eiflier accept iter go? 1 tell you ftat theirtf 3tofie Plan 
was the best solution. I prepared several schemes. But it was 
the only one which could be acceptable to all. And it worked 
well Uptil September it was all right. After transfer of 
population, India and Pakistan would have entered friendly 
relation but Kashmir issue again spoiled the entiiejre^itiQnship. 
Jteah was going to wage war on India. 1 y^sM to 
prevent it. I specially went to Karachi to ^lami wliatlb^^ 
was doing for the Muslim re&|gBes* 
There is general feeling that Menon represented the Congress 
point of view to the Viceroy-Abell and yourself represented 
what Jinnah and League wanted. The Sikhs bad^nobody to 
represent their point of view. 

It is wrongtfiat Abell was pro-Muslim. People have ab^Ilttefy 
wrong notions. Similarly I differed with Jinnah at several 
places. I tell you- when we were in Delhi-a party of MusUm 
L^g^es came and said, 'Turn out E^an l^dkins, he was 
pro-Hindu." Then after a few days a party of Congress leaders 
came and said, "Turn out Evan Jenkins-he was pro-Muslim.'' 



Have yoiiseeiiLeoifiaKi^N^^ 

Raj." . , 

Lord Mountbatten and went to Menon who showed him 
certain "personal documents. These document Mosley quoted 
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Qusv Wiat is your source of information for this. 

AftS. Lord Mountbatten himself told me. When this book was 
Lord Mountbatten wrote to Menon regarding this. 

Qu$. I am in touch with Major lames Shoft VirfiiO EA. to 
Sardar Baldev Sin^. 

Ans. No, he was my RA, I took him from England with me when 
I came here for ^ second time (July 5). Sardar Baldev Singh 
had asked Lord Mountbatten to bring him. He is a great friend 
of the Sikhs/' Alan Campbell Johnson has mentioned this 

IIL 

Jbitervlew wifb twA A^ee^ tlie ttri^ Miiiister in 1947^ 

In the House of Lords, in Peers Guest Room at 2*30 
EM;oii Jdly22,1964. 

Qus. Your Lordship has been the maker of modem India. You 
took active interest in the Simon Commission as you were 
• one of its members. The go\^ermnent of India Act of ISQS 
' ' - was passed with your effort and again India got independence 
during your regime. Now I am writing history of the partitioxi 
of^e Punjab and wanted to enquire a few ffiiiigs. 
AnSi Lord Attlee. Yes. 

Qiis. The British had been great friends of Sikhs. The Sikhs fought 

M them in many battles. But it so happened that this transfer 

of power hit them so severely. 
Ayris. Your member-I do not remember his name-Defence member 

[I : Sardar Baldev Singh] yes he was there. Mountbatten knows 

it well. Have you met him. 
Qus. No Sir, not yet. May I see any record lying with you? 
Ans. Everything is published. I have nothing else. 

' l lmt^if^if^ ^'As it Hqppen^^ > 
Ans* There is another book The Prone MMi&r^R^ By 

Lord Francis William. 



the Sikhs would have been pacified? 
Ans. Mr. Jinnah was a very little man, really very Uttle man. He did 

- ^ ' ' ' Liaqat Ali been there in his place. He was anisic&bei^ j^ipj. 

But your Tara Sin^ is also no good, 
Qiis^ hx ite li^H^ of ^ nilk^ come 
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very rarely-if one is not imaginative and wise he can not 
acquit himself well. But the Sikhs had been very loyal to the 
British-they fou^t for them seveiitl battli^ in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Ans. But Jiimah was too little a person. Be^^d Aot agrieeto aiQriiie 

proposals. The parties did not agree. 
Qus. How is it that the date of transfer of power which was originally 

June 1948 was brought down to August 1947? 
Am. The Indian parties did not agree, the things were moving 

from bad to worse. Mountbatten knows it well. (Some-body 

blOUght the mail.) 

Lord Attlee said all ri^^I aiii to read a report (p^dis^s in ihe 
House of Lords). 

IV. 

Inilerview with Lord Cyril RadciifTe, Chairman of the Punjab 

On 23rd Ju^, 1964, iEit his itiMi iii tbe Honse of Lords at 
4.30 P.M. 

Qus. I am writing histoiy of the Partition of the Punjab and in that 
mme^c^rPi WB^e he^ meeting impoitant officials who had 
served in the Punjab.I have seen Evan Jenkins and Lord Attlee. 
Since yours was the most important assignment I thought I 
ini^ discuss a fsw pmrits with you. 

May I know what was the process by which you 
arrived at a particular decision. Did you arrive at your decisions 
Mfe the help of memoranda submitted to you or you called 
forth others records from the Govenmment of India and 
actually I wish to know what was your process of amyiog 
at a decision. 

AflS. I had before me various memoranda. I could call any records 
of the Government and actually this procedure was followed. 
When I went there I stayed in Delhi-both the Commissions 
were working at Calcutta and Lahore. Daily proceedings were 
brought to me by special plane. I read them and then discussed 
them with my colleagues-weighed the arguements in my 
mind, then arrived at a particular decision. 

Qus. Did you consuk anybody before arriving at final decision? 

Ans. Consulting in what respect. I ask for any information I wanted. 
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I had quite independent an office and had to do nothing with 
the Viceroy. 

Qus. Did you initiate any talk with the political leaders regarding 

joint control of irrigation-system in the Punjab. 
Am* I did not-but we were discussing this issue among our 

colleagues and through them I knew tl^t tibey were not going 

to agree to the joint control 
Qfls. Have you read Mosley*srlw5Gi^ 

Yes I did-he came to see me. 
QiiS), What is your opinion about the Sketch Map Story? 
Mm. It is possible I might have two or three maps prepared before 

I submitted the filial one. The final award is mine, entipnely 

mine. 

Qua. I am told that George Abell coixvc^ed tile Skei&h map to 

Evan Jenkins. 

Ans. I know in the case of Bengal this advance information was 
demanded for posting their troops as well as for making 
necessary arrangements. I remember to have given advance 
information in the case of Bengal and Assam.I do not 

QllS. I have read a statement of Muhammad Munir who was a 
member of the Punjab Boundary Commission that he asked 
jym hm pWljMtpepQ^ i^ld him ait 

Simla that you would do this after consulting the Viceroy. 

Ans. Absolutely incorrect. I am not all happy about the attitude of 
my ^Stigi^gciies^ 1% eveiy tad^ 

given the widest publicity. 

Qus. I have read your Award. It is very logical. Wherever you 
h^e deviW^ df^eprfstfertli fecsfon 

you have added a paragraph there. It is so clear. I know that 
you have performed the most difficult part of the job. But 
hiad^ere been more ifime, ft cotild ite bett^ 

Ans. Yes. On my arrival I told all political leaders that the time at 
my disposal was very short But all leaders like Jinnah and 
>Iehru and Patel told me that they wanted alm^ltefo 



I 



1. 
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Interview with Lord Patrick spens. Chief Justice of Federal 
Court of India and Chairman of Arbitral Tribunal, 1947, 

2, Crown OfHce Row, King's BenetWaU^lnner Temple, London^ 

on May 22, 1963, at 11 

QuSi May I know your viewt li^pdiiig pdl^ 

of the Punjab? 

Ans. I am keeping a regular diary which can only be shown when 
I am no miM^aiid^^e^ bcr M inim T%at 

will not be transfen^d lll^p^lliM^^^ 
in Inner Temple. 

Qui. All^ atl i^at were ttte causes of all &e Mood^ied ^ieh 

followed the transfer of power? 
Ans. The main cause was the haste with which we parted with 
Ihdisi; The 03011^^ were seve^ tvifiihi 

without any proper thought. It has never happened anywhere 
in the British Empire. The best thing would have been that 
^^fhsn hc^Wcm^^ mm to England in Nfoy isdMi 
have told the Indian leaders-Since they did not agree on the 
basic principles-the English would frame constitution for them 
instead ofip^^ But there ^vasfenrtbfe 

I must pay tribute to Lord Mountbatten for his quick decisions. 
Perhaps he was guided by precedent of separation of Burma 
fiom India. 

Qus. Sir, May I know what were the causes for this haste? 

Ans. The main factor was that the Labour Government here wanted 
to get rid oltndla as ijpifelcly as possible. 

Qlls. Sir, I think that in framing the Partition Plan, the Sikh point 
of view was totally ignored-one of its reason was that the 
Sikh leaders could not impress their point of view? 

Am* That is the point. And secondly Lord Mountbatten was entirely 
new to India. All the promises and pledges made by the British 
statesmen were forgotten. The main cause of every thing 
was haste. So far my department was concerned everything 
remained well. You know, I was the Chairman of the Arbitral 
Tribunal. All the decisions made by the Tribunal were accepted 
by the parties. Each one of them had the right of appeal buS 
nobody appealed and both accepted what we decided. 

Qus. Had the question of canal water dispute been referred to 
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Alls. We had been discussing canal water dispute and I wanted 
that it should be referred to the Tribunal but my both the 
colleagues were in favour of deciding this issue politically. 
Therefore, no state referred this question to the Tribunal. 

Qus. Sir, You may have noticed a Sketch Map Stoiy m StetaJ bjf 
Leonard Mosley in the XasrD^g;5o/flrfrtsAii4f. ' 

AaSr l nvas deadly against this method of demarcation of the 
boundary. What do judges know about the demarcation of 
the boundary. It was wrong to associate judges with the 
demarcation of the boundaiy. The b^^ll^ wmdd have 
been to depute this work to me with two experts. We would 
have studied the problem before demarcation. Such an 
^ teipoit8utitpit)btemshouM 

a question of life and death for several people. The man appointed 
as Chairman neither knew the language nor the territoiy nor the 

Empire boundaries have been demarcated in this way. 
Qus. Sir! They say that the Award was altered in the final stage. 

Ans. I know only one thing that the changes were made in the 
Award uptil the last moment because Radcliffe himself knew 
' ' iiidfinng of i' ' 

Lord Spens.You must have seen the Awards of Arbitral Tribunal. 
Ans. Yes sir» I have read the Awards as well as the proceedings. 
Lorf Spens. You see, all ofdbs d'lie^oi^ Sfdl 
June to 1 5th August were prepared under my supervision 
. we had to do hell of work. Some of the orders were 
issued hy ^mi^mt^ssm^^^ Punjab. Have you tmA 
my article ol|:^iy!^^'^k||^f i : - 

Qus. No, Sir. 

Ix)rd Spens. I give you the copy of the book in which it was published 
But you must return this to me as it is the only copy with me. 
He gave me the book entitled Problems of Public and Private 
International Law, Longman Green & Co., London, 1951. It 
contained an article "Arbitral Tribunal in India" by Lord 
Spens. It was not exclusively about the partition of Punjab. 
Itreferred to the partition of Bengal and Assam also. According 
. I iv . to him the Tribunal had the legal powers to over-side the 
provisions of orders issued by the Governor of Punjab under 
section 9 of the Indian Independence Act. Similar orders were 
laot issued by 1^^ Bei^l or Assmn* In the 
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circumstances and particularly keeping in view the fact that 
these orders had been in pperatipn for several months when 
tfie Tfibiinal dealt wiffi ftem Hie Tribunal adopted the decMon$ 
or principles implied in these orders. 
Qus. What were the causes of Calcutta riots of Au^^ist 1946? 

lym made the Chahman of tfie Royal OammfeifemdfEnquiry 
to investigates the causes. We have been holding enquiry in 
Calciirtta* But norespectabte man was forthcoming for witness 
etc. Ultimately tfiis v^iSc^had to be abondoned. Moreover, I 
toldtfieGovemment this enquiry would complicate the matter. 
In case it apportioned a blame on a community more than the 
other, the members of community would finish the opposite 
community which had been held responsible within twen^ 
four hours of the declaration of the findings of the c^uiiy. 
So ultimately the enquiry was abandoned. 



Durham College aAliiAtoa ltoii^ Aldw|^€|i» tifliM 12 iiiioii| 
July 17, 1964- ' ^ ^ 

IhavenofliingtodowithMstoiy^u-^boi^^ 

historian.I have explained my position in a letter you would 
have received.No, I did not receive it. It might be due to 

l* I briefly state the reasons for having the privileges of meeting 
you. Firstly I learn that you acted as Constitutional Adviser to 

that you were interested in India, and he advised me to see you. 
PJ, Yes, I worked for some time as Constitutional Adviser to the 
Viceroy. As far as I can recall Sir Stafford and Lord Atdee 
called me in May 1947, when Lord Mountbatten visited 
England. I was informed to prepare a plaoi which coyld work 
two sovereign coimtries fcnr defence, communic^iM and 
other similar puposes. Lord Attlee asked me if I had read 
anyttkiiig of Austero-Hungarian empire^ How it worked. He 
ad^^Mlime to study that and evolve that sort of plan. 

As a matter of fact I was taken with a view that my 
services might be needed. It was just like g^e of golf- 
nobody knew what stick one might haw^l^ii^ dti^ cai.^^ 
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148 Tltt^SStMaIldlE^^ 

But nobody was in a mood to have any thing common so my 
services were particularly not required though I was given 

S^^l^ idilhiBf Wdl^ - 

RJ. However, I prepared a plan- vfi^lg^WI ^^^i^M^ ^ 

resigned on 15th August, 1947. , ; . 
L I havebeen worMng mi Btrttttdn of ttHl^Ponjib &r a number 

of years and in that connection I am meeting various persons. 

I would like to ask a few questions. What was the cause of 

Uaodshed and riotf just iaffertiliii^^ 
I^J, It had various aspects. One was military-Indo-Pakistan border 

was too long. Military allotted could not control it. Secondly 

no body properly anticipated the trouble. 
I. Sir Evan is right when he says the leide^ xy^i^^ 

people for the depisipji^y made. , 
PJ. Exa^y Itiave been^i^^^ same view- flfefe my^ew 

also. 

I, Think that the Sikhs were recognised as third important 
community in India by the Cabinet Mission and ui the last 
phase of 3M^ni0e I%uitlie^ p^^ into 
considcar^on. ^ 

PJi ii what way the Cabinet Mission Plan was fevourable to ifte 
- Sikhs-recognition or mention of Sikhs as third important 
community was one thing. How does it favour the Sikhs. 

L That way it was nothing in it which could be said that vm 
favourable to the Sikhs. Peibaps it was iie SiMi lead^Mp 
which could not make its effective. 

P.J. That was not the case. But what was the solution? 

L : , The Sikhs had made several resoluions that they would not 
live in Pakistan. Had there been some provision for orderly 
transfer of Sikh population from the west to the east Punjab 
r - ^ffiaere mi^ have not been iM^^ 

f X That is right. You see the atmosphere in Delhi was that V.P. 
Menon was in touch with Patel and he so thoroughly understood 



i acceptable to them. Ismay and Abell were in touch with 
iKpa$Iim League but they were not always correct as was Menon 
beeau^ sevitBl ofMomXba^^spfOfmsA down 
by Jinnah. There was no such media for the Sikhs. 
L But Short was; fliere. He arriyed there in the month of July 

PJ.. ijmBm^ iiSGmi^ Abell 
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and I vms #te fow^ pfi^sm %sre. Mem wnM Whaft^vme 
representing just that nobody knew anything about Punjab 
and there was going to be a storm there. But nobody seriously 

tQHE^ tel. i^ste'iiGi pui^bmirfiiMt widi AbeU. 

I. No, Sir. Was Sikh-Muslim alliance possible? 

P. J, Certainly not in 1947. Otherwise Sikhism is nearer Islam, 

h This understanding had been tnore pro^le ted -Sir 

not formed the rainisby? 
RJ, Ye«, after Ae'fi^ havebeen 

better had he not formed the ministry. 
h According to Sir Evan there should not have been any partition 

of IHinjab and it was only possible #^SfMi^ Iffl^ ^BS^pS^ 

Pakistan. I think that Jinnah should have given them some 

assurances and handled them tact&lly. But he was not 

j^4e|iared for all this. 
EJ» There was no remarkable Muslim League leader in Punjab 

ims c^iUd guide Muslim Le^ague. Men like Sir Fazal Hus^aiii 

liaddied. 

L Do you know anything about Sketch Map Story? Haveyott 
read Mosley's book the Last Days of British Raj? 

PJ. No, I have no comment on it I have written a review on 
Leonard Moselys book ""Last Days of British M^i^t^l be 
sending you its copy by post It would gi ve y<^ some Mea 
what I think of that book. ' 



At his residence at ^ Hef^rt^ C^unlUf^ i$MjkM* 
June 16, 1964. 

Qua. I have read yem? - W^ An OverBlUmedPeople " also other 
works. May I know what was the csmt of Ms blo€>dshed 
just after transfer of power? 

started, there was no end to it. 
Qus. May I know where, in your view, the chain had been started. 

f isieiiii?#e 
AjaeS. To my mind it was 5 

so terrific as Bihar riots. 
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1S9 m^db^ibo^o^l^X^^ 

all previous riots. 

^is* I agree. But Bihar riots, no pressmen could know anything-it 
was almost unassessed -moreover it shook the entire Muslim 
Gommunity-its effects were fdt inJ^^mfiin (Kxamnu^ kU 
over India, even N.W.RP. 

Qus. Yes, I know that George E Jones wrote in Tumult in India 
that some fanatics excited Muslim masses by showing human 
skulls and saying that these Muslims had been killed in Bihar. 
But you have stated some where that the Sikhs participated 
in the Calcutta riots in favour of Hindus. But how is it that 
H.S. Suhrawardy the then Chief Minister of Bengal gave a 
statement commending the Sikhs'role of inipartiality during 
Calcuttai4id&;'T1ial'^EiKI^^ 
Calcutta, when you were editor of that I 

Ans* I do not know about that statement. 

<^ti$. I ^hall mid ; 

my sea parcel. (See Appendix. V) But what was the hurry in 
drawing of the third June Plan when the time limit had been 
fbced to Jtme 1948. 

AS^ It is now an open question whether delay would have been 
useful or not. I have taken both the sides-delay might have 

Qus* Have you seen any document regarding Wavel Plafl^fiFQlQ 
^01^ book it appears that you always doubted it, 

' ^ "rC^ffiSKrt Plan as comprehensive as tfie 

3rd June Plan. 

Qus. But Lord Attlee refers to it in his book. As it Happened. 

But tfiat^is a casual reference. Heliad not papers befine hiin. 
- The book had been written from memory. If there was any 
plafilike Waxei plan? it was a plan pCn^ilitaiy ev§ci[iation^Qf 
ire'MisiL 

Qus* But the plan of militeiy evacuation more suited to the 

conditions of fte PuQfja^.i <^^ 
Ans* Kept silent. 

But how is it tiiat at the time of transfer of power, the services 
of the Sikhs were entirely forgotten. Previous Governors 
General had given assurance to the Sikhs in writing that their 
interest would never be ignored. 
A&afc; That was the betrayal to the Sikhs. There were two betrayals- 
one to the Sikhs and other to the Princes. I knew on the 3rd 
. . Aine tf^vwas ia l^e a lz«iulde a;^ ^ l^ldis hsd 
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Ans. 
Qus, 

Ans. 
Qus. 

Am* 

Qus. 



Ans. 
Qus. 



Ans. 



Iieen igmmi. mmm^s^&mi the Gf^a^tf^ of 

Lord Mountbrit^ nr^slsffiii^ fti^ was fcmif to he 
a trouble. 

But in fhelHtti^ IMsg 



March riots in 1947. The Sikhs had never been party to the 
communal rioting so far. That was Muslim's first attack on 
SiMfi^flhat shook their confidence. Even if we assume 
that the Sikhs had taken part on the side of the Hindus in the 
Calcutta riots, the Calcutta Sikhs did not represent the entire 
Sildi commmSty*! 
I perfectly agree. 

Let U3 see hpw all i^s boold-shed could be avoided-one method 
vm W^S^&^^zd been Sikh-Muslim understanding it could be 
avoided. But who was responsible for mt liii^g m 
understanding? 

Evidently the Musilm League, they were quite unprepared 
for the task entrusted to them. 

Moon has written that Jinnah ways j^orant about the Sikh 
aifau^. 

That is what I have to state in my book and criticised the 
Musim League leadership. I wonder how is it possible that 
senior officers, who had spent tiieir entire lives in India would 
not have advised Mountbatten about the Sikh problem fa the 
Punjab. I think Mountbatten did not listen to any body. 
Lord Mountbatten, as Mosley stated, was surrounded by pro- 
Nftislims influences-Abell and Ismay both were pro-Muslims. 
Ismay had all along been in the Muslim regiments and Abell 
as I have been told by Master Tara Singh, always thought 
that the Sikhs woifld embmee Mam if Pakistan was 
established. 
That is sheer silly. 

11ietnai»r wouM hm^been^ife^ if isoiEne^pb^ioh was 

made for peaceful transfer of Sikh population to East Punjab 

or some provision was made for the free visits to the Sikh 

shrines in Paildstan. Have ybii seeri thtt *^etch im^ 

controversy"? What are your views about that? 

Sir Din Muhammad, the Governor of Sindh, talked to me 

libd^^is. ftl^ Abeli who conv^^^&irirmap 0^^^ 

Then it must be correct, because Abell was a very responsible 

man. One Assistant Secretary, now in India, who was at that 
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was also involved? I shall have to dig otft q^tt jd(iy leeords* 
Qus. What is your view about migration? 
Ans. I have not thought over it. 
iQus* Have you seen the letter of Sir Francis Mudie ? 
Ads. Mudie is a very frank man. He will tell you every thing. He 

does not hide anything. I give you his address. But he is very 

far off. 

Qus. I am going to Edinborogh. 

Ans. Then it is all right (He gave me the address of Sir Francis ^'-j 

Qus. I learn that some body was editing Lord Wavels papers. ^ 
Ans, Yes, John Connel. But after such long years he has reached ' * 

Qu&, Ithink^V^M^^^mai^^ 

problem, ^ 

AfiiS' He was quite igmtim m he never served Indi^ Army. He 

was in British Army. On account of war and military state ' | 

during the war, he had been appointed as Governor General. 
Tlj^ two persons^^^^ i 
Sikh affairs-Short and Moon-but both had no say in the high , 
ups. They were too small. Moon had been dismissed during | ^ 

Sir Clancy's rule. So he Was tmder the cloud. [ 
We again held discussion on July 8, in the lawn of ; 
King's College, Cambridge. The main discussion was whether 
flie Sikhs sraed with the Hiiiduis ind fought again^ the 
Muslims during Calcutta riots of 1946? I showed him my 
. >r" book Sikhan De Sewa in which H.S. Suhrawardy's statement 
had been published. But Stephen stuck to his own view tiiat 
he himself had seen Sikhs with taxis attacking the 
Calcutta nJtshin^ to that side for attacking the Muslim^; 
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APPENDIX -V 



The Statesman, l\iesday, October 1, 1946 

AU REPORTS AG AINST SIKHS FOUND UNTURE 
STATEMENT OFRS. SUHRAWARDY 

Chief Minister of Bengal has issued the following skS^mmUsi 
I am deeply desturbed to find that the suspicion and distrust amongst 
Muslims against Sikhs still continues. I still hear rumours circulated 
fiNS^ time to time and in various lodaliltes that the Sikhs are 
congregating in certain places for the purpose of attacking Muslims. 
Each of these reports has been investigated and has been found to be 
fiilse. Places siqq>Qsed to be iull af ^t^^ pui^K^s^ 

substance* ^ » . 

H.^? t^lieh^e personally looked Into maiiy of these cases mi 
definitely state that these reports are absolutely false and are merely 
the out come of panic. Sikhs went about in theu" taxis and their buses 
dtifitif 'tfidS^^i^^Srb^^ five 6kystorlM pi^pose of rescuing tlieir 
women and children and removing their belongings. Immediately 
rumours got abroad that they were moving about for the purpose of 
attacking Muslim moi^ajS^^ 
hsf ^e Sikhs thus far, and yet the rumours still go on. 

There are stories of one or two Sikhs here and there in those 
days of carnage having taken part in the riots. Some of these mi^ ht 
true and others may not. But that does n^ wem thit 
CQimnunity is up a^ni^t Ihe Muslims. 

I have bedi Ih em^t touch wifii ^ Sildi leaibs and I m 
absolutely convinced regarding their bonafides and the attempts thait 
fhey are making to keep themselves neutral and not to be involved in 
any kind of a dispute. More than that during the riots they have saved 
as many as 5,000 Muslims fi*om dangeroi^ msas and carried these 
Muslims to safe places. Surely they deserve something better from the 
Muslims than this suspicion and distrust and hostility against them. 
Some Examples 

Small incidents take place here and there and misunderstanding 
grows. Let us give some example whichmay help to clear the situation. 
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A report is received that Muslims are being assaulted in a 
Hindu area, a bus comes along which is driven by a Sikh driver, and 
this bus contains both Hindus and Muslims; the Muslims stop the bus 
atld request the Muslims to get out and not to go into the dangercms 
area; the Hindus in the bus think that the Muslims are being taken out 
for the purpose of assaulting the Hindus, and they urge upon the Sikh 
driver to drive fast; the Sikh driver drives fast and the Muslims outside 
think that he is running away with some Muslims so that they may be 
killed in the Hindu area, and they start throwing stones. This is how 

We all know of one case where a Sikh driver did not stop at 
a particular place as he got into a panic seeing a Muslim crowd standing 
by the Muslims in (he bus who waifledtte Sill ifalverliD^^s^ 



that the Sikh driver was running away with him; he jumped out of the 
bus and injured himself Immediately rumours got about that bodies 
had been thrown out of the bus tl^ Sikhs had IdlleS Mdslims^ l^t 
Sikhs.Jhad attacked Muslims with knives and so on. 

AUjhis must cease, My Muslim brethren must believe me 
when T say ttmt this propaganda against the'Slli^te^ %^ t^W&t 
stop at once, and the Sikh drivers whether of buses or of taxis, must 
not be stoned or molested in any way. In fact I should veiy much like 
that attonapts should be made by fte Mustfan loc^ties to contact Siidi 
leaders AvfM).^ be 
restored* 

**I hope that Muslims will respond to this appeal 
wholeheartedly and stop molesting the Sikhs and also stop this anti 
Sikh propaganda which has no basis in fact and which must be put an 
lend at once for the sake of peace and general restoration of 
cpniibnce^.^* 
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